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THE AMERICAN METROPLEX: 
SOME CHARACTERISTICS AND PROBLEMS: 1959 


Met J. Ravirz* 


This paper is an attempt to do two main things: a) outline some 
of the significant social and demographic characteristics of the newly 
emerging metropolitan community, here called the metroplex; and b) 
indicate some of the chief problems that emerge from these character- 
istics, especially in the sphere of intergroup relations. 

Actually this is a case study of but one very large urban center, 
the regional community of southeastern Michigan, loosely referred to 
as Detroit. Insofar as the characteristics and problems noted here 
exist in other metropolitan centers, to that extent they also follow 
the patterns described here. No attempt is made in this paper to 
generalize to all large cities, although it will be apparent that some 
of the characteristics and problems mentioned do apply rather broadly 
throughout this country. 

In describing some of the major characteristics of the Detroit 
community, we may begin by considering one of its basic physical 
features. Our community, like many other large communities, is com- 
posed of three main growth areas: the old central core of the city, a 
large middle-aged area, and the newly developed sections and the 
suburbs. Within the old core area of Detroit, for example, are about 
100,000 dwellings, generally built prior to the turn of the century. 
Many show obvious signs of decay and obsolescence and require clear- 
ance and redevelopment. Just outside this core area are 300,000 homes 
in the middle-aged neighborhoods. These are the homes and neighbor- 
hoods in need of conservation and improvement to prevent them from 
becoming future slums. Finally, the third area of the community is the 
newly developed portion near the boundaries and in the suburban 
sections. The 300,000 new homes in these neighborhoods are in good 
condition at the moment, but they too can deteriorate if they are 
neglected. 

This physical factor is certainly not the only one of consequence 
in characterizing the Detroit community. Some social and demo- 
graphic characteristics are equally if not more significant. 

In recent years this community has grown in almost fantastic 
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fashion. Not only has it increased in population, but this population 
has redistributed itself in the region. It has spilled over the city 
boundaries and there is a rapidly growing population now living in 
our suburbs and even in sprawling fashion beyond them. Indeed, 
the event that was not expected until 1960 has already occurred. As 
of last year, for the first time, it is estimated that in the Detroit area 
there are now a majority of the roughly four-million people living 
outside the city limits. 

This is hardly far-fetched, inasmuch as since 1940 the total popula- 
tion of Detroit City (not including Highland Park or Hamtramck) 
has increased by about 14% per cent as over against the increase in 
the Tri-County area (excluding Detroit City) of over 60 per cent. 
Since 1950 the comparative increase figures are even more dramatic: 
less than 3 per cent increase in Detroit as over against more than 30 
per cent in the Tri-County area. This almost four million population 
now lives in approximately 130 separate political units: villages, town- 
ships, cities, counties whose autonomy makes effective planning diffi- 
cult. 

Another obvious social characteristic of Detroit is the mobility of 
its population. The city itself is a result of population movement from 
the farms and the rural areas of this country and other countries. 
Though the migration from other countries has been drastically re- 
duced, it is no secret that people from the rural sections of the South 
have been moving to Northern industrial points such as Detroit. This 
movement has been especially heavy during periods of war and war 
preparation: the early forties and early fifties. Many of the people who 
have come here have stayed to make these cities their home. Many of 
these people have been Negroes, who, because of insecure jobs and 
generally lower. incomes and because of formal or informal restrictions 
elsewhere were forced to crowd into the oldest and most deteriorated 
areas of the city. 

In addition to this rural to urban mobility, Detroit like other urban 
communities may be characterized by another type of movement: that 
from the interior—especially from middle-aged areas of the city—to 
its fringes or suburbs. What is essential to recognize about this move- 
ment is that it has not been simply random, individual or isolated 
families who are moving out, but rather that one whole category of 
people is moving out while another whole category of people is gradu- 
ally moving into these interior neighborhoods, especially the middle- 
aged conservation areas. It is to the newly developed sections of the 
city and to the suburbs beyond that this mass movement is directed. 
Many of those who have moved once lived in these middle-aged 
neighborhoods that are now undergoing racial change or that will 
soon undergo this change. 
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A graphic picture of the racial distribution of our growing metro- 
politan populations is provided if we note that since 1940 the white 
population of Detroit City has actually decreased by about 5,000 or 
more people. During the same time, the Negro population of Detroit 
City has increased by about 300,000. About 23 to 25 per cent of De- 
troit City’s population is now Negro. During the same period since 
1940, the white population of the Tri-County area (Wayne, Macomb, 
Oakland, excluding Detroit City) has increased by about a million 
while the Negro population of that Tri-County area has increased by 
only 55,000. About 4% per cent of the population of the Tri-County 
area is Negro. 

Detroit as we know, is composed of many different types of people; 
its population is heterogeneous. Our largest distinguishable racial, reli- 
gious and ethnic groups are the Polish, the Italians, the Jews, the 
Negroes. Many members of each of these groups live close together in 
identifiable, geographic areas of the city. Often this concentration of 
members of a particular group in a definable area is misinterpreted by 
outsiders to mean that these people live a life culturally separated 
from the rest of the community. While, to some limited extent, this 
may be true of Jews, and some first generation Polish and Italians or 
other nationality groups, it is not completely true of any of these 
groups; especially is it not true for the Negro. The Detroit Negro com- 
munity is one set apart because of external pressures. Negroes, as 
well as persons of German, French, Dutch, Polish, Italian ancestry 
even though they may sometimes live in close proximity and in very 
high density, do not constitute a natural neighborhood that all its 
residents desire to preserve. These people like most others in any of 
today’s vast urban centers belong to a host of interest groups; it is 
these interest groups rather than the compact local areas in which 
they have been compelled to live that truly characterize their social 
life. What I am suggesting here is that Detroit like other modern 
cities is a mass community; its residents are attuned to mass instru- 
ments of social control; the police, the law, the courts, the prisons; 
they are subject—all of them—to the mass media of communication: 
T.V., radio, the movies, newspapers, magazines, billboards; the people 
of the city, regardless of where in the city they live or what their racial 
or religious characteristics respond to pretty much the same mass 
symbols of achievement: a Cadillac convertible, a good house in an 
attractive neighborhood, fine clothes for oneself and family, job pro- 
motion, pay raises, the respect of friends and colleagues, sending one’s 
children off to college. The point here is simply this: Detroit like most 
other urban communities is most accurately seen as a mass community 
within which there are very few important racial or religious barriers, 
except those imposed and enforced by the dominant majority. And 
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the chief barriers—although not the only ones—are along racial rather 
than nationality lines. Second and third generation nationality group 
members seem to find no special obstacle to their living anywhere in 
the region they choose. 

Another fundamental social characteristic of our changing Detroit 
community is the relationships of the citizen to his fellow citizens and 
to the city. There was once a time in America—and in this community 
—when people lived in small, rural places, and most earned their 
living by farming. They knew each other well, in those days, these 
people of the American small town, village or country cross road. The 
problems of each were the problems of all. There was an abiding sym- 
pathy that reached out and enveloped most of these people; they cared 
about one another for they knew each other and they recognized that 
their destinies were interrelated. In such small groups a citizen had a 
greater chance to become directly involved with the issues of his 
community; if he had a grievance he could take his case to the local 
official, who was often his neighbor. Differences of opinion between 
or among neighbors were aired and ironed out informally at town 
meetings; more citizens took their citizenship seriously and _partici- 
pated actively in the affairs of groups and governinent. 

That way of life has now changed. We live and work in a different 
kind of community; life is no longer simple, and the community is no 
longer small. We live in one of the many gigantic, sprawling metro- 
politan centers of America. Although we now live physically closer 
to each other than our ancestors did, we are now much farther apart 
than they were. Indeed, a basic characteristic of our modern regional 
community and of others is the impersonal relationships of its citizens 
to each other. People who live next door do not always know each 
other and are only infrequently close friends. Each of us has his 
friends widely scattered in the community and we travel miles to visit 
them. Our ties are not to a specific place, but to a specific interest, and 
it is to fulfill our interests that we act and move in the metroplex. 
Long since departed for most of us is the old pride of neighborhood 
which prevailed when neighborhood was both a place and a group 
of people sharing common interests and often common ethnic ties. 
Today in much of the metropolitan community the word neighborhood 
means just about any physical area within which one’s interest asso- 
ciates or friends happen to live. 

Still another characteristic of life in our community today is the 
apathy or indifference so many of our citizens feel toward problems 
of the block, the neighborhood, the community. Inasmuch as people 
no longer identify with a neighborhood and since the community 
itself is now so vast they feel helpless and unable to influence what 
happens to them. Besides, competition for a person’s attention from 
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organized recreation, from the job, one’s family, television, often 
makes it difficult or impossible for one to be concerned with the 
responsibilities of managing a democratic society. All too often the 


| path of least resistance leads directly to surrendering concern with and 


responsibility for helping to manage his community. In this way, the 
citizen shrugs off his democratic heritage and reduces himself to the 
position of a voiceless and eventually voteless cog in a gigantic 
machine managed by the few. 

So much then for the major characteristics, social and physical, of 
today’s Detroit Community: its population has increased tremendously; 
it is heterogeneous and mobile; it is mass oriented and apathetic; its 
residential areas are divided into three distinguishable types, old, 
middle-aged and new. It is these middle-aged neighborhoods, most in 
need of both public and private physical improvement to prevent them 
from becoming blighted, that are being abandoned wholesale by white 
families as Negro families move into them from the older core of the 
city. 

On the basis of these several characteristics of our city in transition, 
it is possible to suggest the nature of some of the problems we must 
be prepared to cope with. 

As our metropolitan communities have grown in population and 
size, and as new political units have sprung up, we are confronted with 
overwhelming problems of administration and control. How do we 
adequately meet issues of taxation in such a politically splintered 
situation, especially as the central city is losing some of its economic- 
ally advantaged members and as it is expanding public service? How 
do we effectively coordinate necessary regional planning activities 
such as water supply, sewage, transportation, industrial development? 
How do we overcome the tremendous cultural lag imposed by the fact 
that population has increased and redistributed itself faster than the 
political means of administration and control over the region have been 
able to develop? 

A crucial value problem Detroiters have still to unravel is the kind 
of heterogeneity they want in their cities. Shall this heterogeneity 
consist of the fact that our population contains numerous racial, reli- 
gious, and nationality groupings, each confined to its own separate 
residential quarters; or shall this heterogeneity be interpreted in a 
broader sense to mean the integration in every residential neighbor- 
hood of the city of all people regardless of race or religion or nation- 
ality? This is a value problem of extreme urgency. Its existence 
produces a community atmosphere that is not only dangerous but a 
definite obstacle to sound community planning. Failure to resolve 
this problem decisively permits proponents of each type of hetero- 
geneity to assume that their type will prevail. Inevitably this creates 
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tension and conflict as each group of people attempts to advance its 
own definition of heterogeneity and thwart the other. 

Tied intimately to this value problem is the urban characteristic 
of mobility. Particularly since the 1948 Supreme Court decision on 
restrictive covenants, a mass exodus has been taking place from many 
sections of our cities. To be sure, some of these people moving out 
are seeking larger or smaller houses, as the case may be, to meet the 
changed needs of the changed family cycle. Other people moved 
because they want a more or less expensive home, depending on their 
different economic conditions, and depending on their need to “keep 
up with the Joneses.” Moreover, many new families have formed and 
sought available housing. Any of these reasons for moving is accept- 
able given the mass values of our society. However, one compelling 
reason why some of these people are moving from these middle-aged 
neighborhoods to the edge or out of the city is their fear of the people 
moving in. By and large, this fear is not directed at members of 
nationality groups or religious groups, although, to be sure, there are 
still some fairly exclusive and informally restrictive communities in 
this region. Indeed, it is often second and third generation Americans, 
along with others, who initiate and accept this fear. Though their fear 
is frequently rooted in prejudice they have not managed to overcome, 
it is nonetheless real to them. If people believe something is true, even 
if it is completely false, they will tend to act as if it were true. This prin- 
ciple is daily being demonstrated in our Detroit Community as we 
see many whites of varying nationality and religious backgrounds 
moving away because they believe terrible things will happen to 
them, their families, and their properties if they stay. Actual evidence 
from many places in every city shows that were they to stay these dire 
things would not befall them, their families, or their properties. Es- 
pecially is this true where it is middle class Negro families that 
have moved in. On the other hand, it is not possible to ignore that 
in some other neighborhoods where the newcomers are of a lower social 
class than the present residents various kinds of conflict and dis- 
turbance occur which prompt some white residents to leave. Such 
situations as knifings, extortion, beatings are not uncommon in 
some changing neighborhoods. However,. these are essentially class 
rather than racial characteristics. While these situations do occur 
in some changing neighborhoods, we must not make the mistake of 
thinking that they are an inevitable aspect of the pattern of change 
in all neighborhoods. Where these situations do exist, I think there is 
sound basis for concern and even fear. Indeed, you will find the middle 
class Negro families as concerned and as fearful as the middle class 
whites about such intimidation and violence. Certainly, this consti- 
tutes a problem of major importance in our city. Its solution involves 
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and requires the immediate active coordination of all related public 
and voluntary agencies. Even with such total and comprehensive 
cooperation it will not be an easy problem to solve because the per- 
sons who engage in this violence are the products of long years of 
deprivation, neglect and frustration. Even with the most careful, co- 
ordinated and immediate efforts aimed at socializing these people to 
urban living, it is a difficult and long-range job. 

Were these white families not to move away at the approach of 
Negro families, then it is likely some positive provision would have 


' to be made to secure additional and improved housing for Negro 


families. Actually, the exodus of whites serves as a temporary safety 
valve solution to the problem of middle income Negro housing. Having 
been long overcrowded in the blighted core areas of the city, Negroes, 


_ when mortgage money is made available to them, have been and are 


ae 


~ 


taking advantage of their generally improved economic conditions 
and their seniority security plus the retreat of white residents from 
the middle-aged neighborhoods to buy and rent homes where they 
will be able to give their children a better chance to achieve the 
American symbols of success. More often than not these homes are 
purchased on a land contract basis, which operates to the disadvantage 
of the purchaser. A land contract is a contract usually requiring a low 
down payment but with high interest rate, by which poor people often 
buy property. Failure to pay may mean prompt foreclosure. 

When these new owners move into their second-hand homes in 


| these racially changing, middle-aged neighborhoods, they do or do 
' not make immediate efforts physically to improve their property; 


_ 


es 


whether they do or do not make these improvements depends mainly 
on their economic circumstances at the moment, circumstances that 
are often dependent on the amount of the down payment they had 


| to pay for the property. Certainly however, there is no evidence that 
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property that changes hands always continues to deteriorate. Here in 
Detroit and in every other large American community there is ample 
data to show that much inherited, poorly kept property is better taken 
care of by the new owners than by the former ones. At any rate, it is 
clearly not a matter of race or religion or nationality that determines 
whether the property is improved; it is merely a matter of motivation, 
of housekeeping habits, and of available money. 

Far worse than the running away of the whites are the several 
reported recent instances of intimidation which some whites have 
resorted to in an effort to scare off new Negro residents. 

Intimidation is a kind of behavior which cannot even be ration- 
alized in a community which claims to be free and democratic. It 
would seem reasonable to begin at once a concerted effort to teach 
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respect for law and order to all the people of the community, old 
residents and new arrivals, alike. 

It is time that Detroiters fully understood the trend of movement 
in our community. This movement of Negro families—out of the 
blighted core area and into better neighborhoods is continuing; it 
will continue indefinitely despite intimidation until Negroes are as 
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widely scattered over the entire metropolitan area as are those of | 
Polish, Italian, German, Scandinavian, Hungarian, French, English, / 


and Dutch ancestry. 


If we desire to achieve integrated rather than segregated hetero- | 


geneity in our community, then several specific problems arise: how 
shall we discourage the mass outpouring of whites of all religions and 
nationalities who are moving because of racial prejudice? How shall 
we build peaceful, dignified, friendly relationships among whites and 
Negroes where they do live in the same residential neighborhood? 
Although we might well expect that the institutional agencies of 
these neighborhoods would offer some assistance in solving these 
specific questions, such is hardly the case. These agencies have prob- 


aaah 


lems of their own, that relate to the problems of the community. Cer- ' 


tainly there are many churches in the old and middle-aged areas of the 


city. It would seem that these churches ought to have a deep concern * 


for these inner city neighborhoods, a concern that stems from two 
major sources: a) their financial investment of church plant in these 
neighborhoods; and b) their reputed moral responsibility to seek to 
strengthen family, neighborhood and community relationships in every 
area. 

While recognizing that the church ought to feel and demonstrate 


concern with the problems of these inner city neighborhoods, we may | 


mm 


note that many churches do not manifest any such concern. Actually, / 


there are several possible alternatives open to any particular church 
in these interior neighborhoods. 

A. It can decide to sell its building and move to the suburbs or 
the fringes of the city, to follow some of its members who have already 
moved, often to get away from their former racially changing neigh- 
borhood. 

B. Another alternative is to stay with the doors closed to the new 
residents and to watch the gradual draining of the church membership. 
Very few churches will want to pursue this course; it is a kind of slow 
suicide. 

C. Some churches may elect—as indeed some have—to keep the 
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one church where it is, but to establish an annex or chapel in the i 


woods or suburbs in order to manage to keep the mobile membership 
that has left the old neighborhood. This approach seeks to have the 
best of both possible situations; it can work, if the minister can manage 
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to survive with this double load. Sometimes a Negro assistant minister 
is hired to help serve the inner city church. This helps bring Negro 
residents into church membreship, which in turn, helps persuade more 
white members to attend the suburban annex. Eventually, this alter- 
native leads to the establishment of two segregated churches—one 
white, the other Negro. Indeed, it may also have another insidious 
characteristic: members of the inner city church may be expected to 
help pay for the establishment of a new, segregated suburban annex. 

D. Another possibility is to convert the church into a social settle- 
ment or neighborhood center and to abandon its former religious func- 
tion. 

E. A final alternative is for the church to stay and seek to retain its 
old members and to seek to add new ones from the neighborhood, 
without regard for race or class. This would mean opening the doors 
of the church and all of the auxiliary groups to whomever wishes to 
participate. This would make the church once again a true community 
oriented agency. 

Actually very few churches have taken this last alternative. The 
history of the relocation of Detroit churches since 1940 is not a parti- 
cularly inspiring one. Of the roughly 55 relocations of white Protestant 
churches in that period, about 30 have moved to the fringes or to 
suburban sites. We may suspect that some of the churches at least 
moved to escape the movement of Negro families. It has been said 
that eleven o'clock on any Sunday morning is the most segregated hour 
of the week. This is a damning indictment that can only by repudiated 
if all clergymen and their congregations recognize their full responsi- 
bility to serve the total neighborhood in which they are located. Were 
all the churches to follow the example of some of them and cease their 
anxious exodus, it is possible that they would help check in part the 
wild flight of some of their congregation. For it is true that churches 
that relocate in the fringes or suburbs not only follow but also lead 
some of their membership. 

Another institutional problem exists with the schools in these neigh- 
borhoods that are about to change or have just begun to change. 
Until recently these have been neighborhoods where both middle class 
white parents and Negro parents held a high regard for education and 
sought to imbue their children with every desire to learn. Teaching in 
these neighborhoods was fairly simple, as well prepared children, 
reinforced by educational incentives at home, filled the classrooms. 
Recently, however, problems have been occurring in and out of the 
schools in these neighborhoods as some families of a lower social 
class have been moving in bringing with them other values and atti- 
tudes about education and about living in general. Moreover, these 
families have come out of the core of the city where they have re- 
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ceived few educational advantages; as educationally ill prepared, dis- 
advantaged children, they thus move to share classrooms with children 
who have been well prepared, with every advantage. 

In the school, the problem is how effectively to teach these two 
differently prepared sets of children in the same classroom. There 
are a number of possible alternative solutions: 1) separate the two 
sets of students and thus further intensify the differences that appear 
to divide them; 2) pay attention only to those who are able and simply 
restrain the unprepared; 3) or here too, reduce class size, maintain 
scholastic standards, encourage superior teachers with pay raises 
and opportunities to demonstrate creative teaching, install sympa- 
thetic and flexible administrators and, in the same classroom, seek to 
upgrade the abilities of those who are poorly prepared while at the 
same time stimulating those who are advanced. 

Outside the school in these neighborhoods, and sometimes inside 
it, other evidence of class tension and conflict exists. In many of these 
neighborhoods, as already noted, intimidation, threats, beatings, knif- 
ings are not uncommon as two sets of social values and attitudes about 
people and property come together. Beyond the confines of the 
school building, the school has a role to play in the community at 
large to offer leadership in resolving these difficult and delicate issues. 

Another problem which faces us in all neighborhoods of De- 
troit where now live the white middle class: What are we doing to 
prepare our children in these homogeneous neighborhoods for the in- 
evitable day when they will find newcomers of a different social class, 
of a different race, of a different religion, attending their school? Is 
anyone so naive in this age of mobility as to believe that any neighbor- 
hood is immune from population change? Not only are we living in a 
many sided world, but we live also in a many sided city, which though 
presently segregated, especially along racial lines, will inevitably, over 
the next decades, become increasingly heterogeneous. The deepest 
values of our society and community are against any form of enforced 
segregation; we are moving steadily away from it and the schools 
should be in the forefront, preparing the way. The South is not the 
only section of America that is faced with its issues of school segrega- 
tion; we in these Northern cities have our own kind of segregation 
based on our housing and neighborhood patterns. What are we doing 
with our children and with the assignment of teachers to help move 
us toward inevitable change? 

Regarding the assignment of teachers, there are school conditions 
within the Detroit system that no teacher, however dedicated, wants 
to get into. There are any number of schools, located especially in the 
old and deteriorated core of the city, that are physically inadequate 
and that house students whose turnover rate is a hunderd per cent per 
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semester or higher. These are children who need the services of a 
nurse, a dentist, a doctor and a dietician, who need clothes, affection 
and an incentive to learn as well as the assurance that learning will 
be acknowledged and appreciated on the job market. These children 
need these things even before they need knowledge, skills and values. 
These are deplorable situations where no real teaching is possible, 
and where no teacher wants to be assigned. How many teachers have 
we lost in Detroit because we continue to operate schools on a normal 
basis, where the situation is not normal. Let me make myself clear: the 
children in these schools have the same intellectual potential as any 
other children. Many have, however, been neglected, frustrated, de- 
prived; they come from families that are sometimes completely uncon- 
cerned about education and unable to provide even the basic physical 
necessities for them. The school is the only place the community offi- 
cially has contact with these children; all too often, instead of first 
meeting these children’s real needs, we proceed to waste everyone's 
time by sitting them down to learn routine subject matter. Certainly 
they need this knowledge, but it must come after first things have been 
taken care of. It must also come in specialized ways with our best 
teachers being encouraged to take on these critical school assignments 
by pay incentives and by the opportunity to do a creative teaching 
job. Here, at least, class size must be drastically reduced, new schools 
must be built, special health services must be provided, the visiting 
teacher staff must be increased tremendously and the assistance of the 
several public and voluntary social service agencies enlisted and co- 
ordinated. Moreover, we must begin the slow and difficult job of 
working with parents of these children so as not to begin to reclaim 
these children in school and then throw them back to undesirable home 
circumstances. I have not really begun to plumb the dimensions of 
these abysmal school conditions; suffice it to say that those of us liv- 
ing now in the newer neighborhoods are sending our children to 
palatial schools under almost utopian conditions by comparison with 
what exists elsewhere in our city. Let us recognize that if we are 
seriously concerned about crime and delinquency, if we really want 
to produce skilled scientists and technicians, if we want an overall, 
peaceful community with well trained and concerned citizens, then 
we must pay more than ordinary attention to this underprivileged por- 
tion of our city. It is here that the drop-outs are highest and it is here 
that the teaching problem is greatest. 

One final school problem I will simply mention: the question 
whether we want the schools to assume positions of leadership in com- 
munity affairs. How much real discussion of controversial subjects 
do we really want in the classroom? And how many otherwise excel- 
lent teachers are kept out of our school system because they failed to 
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pass an antiquated personnel examination that caters to intellectual 
conformity and which discourages independent thought? We must make 
up our minds in this city what it is we want to produce in the way 
of high school graduates: do we want only job-oriented conformists 
or do we want intellectually alert and well prepared graduates who are 
familiar with the issues confronting the community and society be- 
cause they have considered them carefully and have made up their 
own minds about them? We must recognize that our children are pliant 
and flexible when we feed them into the educational process. Then, 
depending on what we ordain and organize as their facilities, their 
teachers, their curricula, their intellectual atmosphere and the money 
we provide for these things, we will get one or another kind of product. 
It is important that we keep our eye on the person we want to emerge 
from the educational system. Everything else is but a means to that 
end. 

Turning away from school problems, we may mention one which 
concerns the mass character of our city. Some people are disturbed by 
what seems to them a weakening of direct involvement with our neigh- 
bors in the civic issues of our neighborhood and community. The prob- 
lem, specifically, is how, in the midst of a vast, heterogeneous and 
mobile population, can we achieve some measure of citizen participa- 
tion directed tow id an expansion rather than a contraction of demo- 
cratic control? 

Still another problem, and one that is only beginning to appear, is 
the problem of how to awaken a full sense of responsibility as urban 
citizens in both whites and Negroes. This must be learned by whites 
especially in those neighborhoods where they constitute a majority; 
it is equally important for Negroes in those neighborhoods where they 
are the majority. As it is difficult for Negroes to be the only ones in a 
white neighborhood, so too it is difficult for whites to be the only 
ones in a predominantly Negro neighborhood. Some whites are not 
moving but are staying to live side by side with their new neighbors. 
In addition to joining interested whites in continuing the struggle for 
full equality on every front, Negro leaders and key laymen must clearly 
and dramatically begin to remind the Negro population that with 
equality invariably must come responsibility to respect other people as 
people. Quite bluntly, I am speaking of the problems imposed by the 
prejudice some Negroes hold for whites. This prejudice cannot be 
overlooked. As part of the web of urban interrelationships it must be 
recognized and tackled directly and now. 

A problem closely tied to this prejudice is the attitude of probably 
a minority of Negroes which at least covertly opposes actual desegre- 
gation. The rationale for this opposition to desegregation can be found 
if we recognize that with desegregation inevitably must come open 
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' competition with whites. Some few Negro church, business and pro- 


fessional leaders have developed not only a ready-made economic 
clientele which they are reluctant to release to the open market, but 
they also have been accorded somewhat exaggerated positions of pres- 
tige, which they are unwilling to relinquish. The liberal community 
needs to recognize and guard against this built-in hinderance to. its 
economic and social integration. 

A quite separate but equally basic problem relates to the current 
urban renewal program of our city. As urban renewal or replanning 
proceeds, particularly with that aspect of renewal known as slum clear- 


/ ance, Detroit is coming face to face with the crucial question: what 
' to do with the people whose homes have been demolished? Where 


' shall they go? This is a human relations problem because about two- 
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thirds of all families displaced by urban renewal are Negroes, many 
of whom have been long overcrowded in the worst blighted area of the 
city. The fundamental issue yet to be adequately resolved has to do 
with the pattern that relocation of these families will take. Where will 
they go and what will their relocation mean in terms of integrated or 
segregated heterogeneity? 

Not the least of the problems of our city in transition is how to 
rejuvenate the deteriorating physical conditions of many of our middle- 
aged neighborhoods in order to prevent them from becoming the 
slums of the next generation. 

The several problems just considered are only some we must face 
and solve as our city moves in transition from one era to another. 
Certainly solutions to all these problems are not easy; some are clearly 
problems which have their roots deep in the economic, political and 
the cultural structure of our society. They will be finally resolved only 
when some quite basic social changes occur. Nevertheless, it is appro- 


| priate to stress that these problems will not solve themselves. 
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A NOTE ON THE ORIGINS, AND NATURE, 
OF BLATZ’S SECURITY THEORY ' 


R. G. N. ee) 


Some day, someone should write the definitive account of the 
genesis of Blatz’s Security Theory. When the full story comes to be | 
told, it will require the interweaving of three simultaneous streams: 
biography, changing culture, and the growth to toddler stage of the 
former infant science of psychology. Perhaps it is a forlorn hope, that — 
such a work will ever be written. In the absence of such an account, © 
one can but study the early output '* of his Institute of Child Study — 
at the University of Toronto, and speculatively fill the gaps. ’ 

The Institute already had been operating for 13 years when that " 
title was adopted for it, in 1938. In 1925 it was the St. George’s School 
for Child Study, set up for five years with Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial support and National Committee for Mental Hygiene guid- 
ance, to bring systematic child study and parent education to Canada, © 
and train nursery educators to staff the nursery schools that were soon [ 
to spread throughout the land. The 30-year old Director was a relent- ~ 
less adversary of the stuffily traditional, with a delight in verbal fisti- 
cuffs brinking upon One-upmanship. His educational background con- 
sisted of a gold-medal medical degree from Toronto, followed by a 
1924 doctorate in Psychology from Chicago under Harvey Carr, at that 
time the leading spokesman for functionalism. 

Functionalism, according to both Boring® and Hilgard,' is the 
brand of psychology that survived the Battle of the Schools to be- | 
come the most representative viewpoint in American Psychology to- 
day. Its father was John Dewey, with his conception that adjustment 
to living is the purpose of the educational process. It pioneered in the 
study of motivation; and had the strength to continue to believe in 
consciousness (if only as an intervening variable) after Watson ™ 
had banished it, and even after Lashley'*:'* demonstrated con- 
clusively that there was no such thing to banish. It need hardly be 
mentioned that, at this time, little official attention was being paid in ° 
American and Canadian academic circles to the quaint notions about , 
an unconscious that were arousing such a furor in Europe among the 
rival followers of Freud and Jung. 
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* The Institute of Child Study, University of Toronto. : 
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The task of the St. George’s School was to set up a truly Dewey- 
like educational process for pre-school children—both at school and 
in the home. For about the first decade, this was attempted by the 
pragmatic method of successive approximation. “Reasonable” hunches 
were tested, and sometimes found wanting. For example: Three- 
year-old children were left to struggle with their winter clothing (so 
that trial-and-error could operate ), until a senior member of staff com- 
mented that the children were apparently unintentionally being “taught 
how to dawdle”; at which point a change was made to helping as 
necessary, but with insistence on the child attending to the process, 
and encouraging self-effort. During this period the School was entirely 
without a theory. 

Then, some time in the "Thirties, something clicked. Blatz had 
been accumulating experience as psychiatrist for the Juvenile Court. 
At the University of Iowa summer school he encountered Kurt Lewin. 
In addition, he drew on his training with Harvey Carr, whose explora- 
tion of the conditions necessary for learning had uncovered the prin- 
ciple of sensory consequences (a sort of forerunner of feed-back). 
Lewin '* had evolved the concept of Time Perspective: that in the 
course of development the child gradually becomes aware that he is 
living in a present partly determined by a past (more and more re- 
mote ), and itself determining an increasingly remote future. To Blatz 
it all went together: delinquents act as they do because they are in- 
capable of foreseeing the consequences of their acts.* Simple ignor- 
ance of cause and effect underlies delinquency. 

The next question was: Can neurosis be accounted for in the same 
terms? Yes, if we regard the neurotic as afraid of the effects he may 
cause. The delinquent is unable to appreciate the consequences of 
his acts; the neurotic is unable to accept the consequences of his. 

In 1938 the Institute took on its new title and produced its first 
doctoral study, by Long.'® This demonstrated that there was age 
growth in the remoteness of consequences foreseen in verbally pre- 
sented hypothetical situations; and, importantly, that this growth is 
accelerated in children at a school run on Institute principles—par- 
ticularly in those children who come from homes where those prin- 
ciples are followed too. 

Appreciation of consequences grows, then; and grows faster if 
children are “well” trained. Still, it is the acceptance of consequences 
that counts: this is responsibility. Of course, the consequences of the 
infant’s actions are not accepted by himself but by the mothering 
person. How, in the course of development, is responsibility trans- 





* As Wattenberg 7° has demonstrated, delinquency calls for an appreciation 
of multiple causation in its understanding and treatment today. 
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ferred from mother to growing child? When is too early, and when 
too late? 

The key, in Blatz’s formulation, lies in the child’s willingness to 
accept.* The prime requirement of the educator, assuming technical 
competence, is that he or she be able to enter into an empathic rela- 
tionship with the child, which permits the one to promote willingness 
and the other to grow new willingness in a single unified act. 

Security, then, is defined as the state of consciousness which accom- 
panies a willingness to accept the consequences of one’s own decisions 
and actions. 

It is clear that no man is continuously secure. The highest degree 
of security attainable is that of a person who has developed optimally 
for his present age and is still developing—moving forward in accord- 
ance with idiographic “laws of how uniqueness comes about” that 
Gordon Allport * has declared to be the only possible laws of per- 
sonality development. Such a person will encounter adversity—more 
of it, indeed, than his less adventurous peers. He will meet adversity 
“pluckily” (a British expression signifying “with unostentatious forti- 
tude”). He will walk the healthy high road between the swamps of 
free-floating fear and the precipices of uncontrolled aggression; recit- 
ing Kipling’s “If” to himself when tempted to complain that the high- 
way is recurrently under repair. 

Every parent, every teacher, longs to contribute to the development 
of such persons. It is the goal of the Positive Mental Health Move- 
ment; and the objective of the helping professions, on whose claims 
to surpass the efficacy of nature’s great healer, the passage of time, 
Eysenck? has cast such chilly water. 

Is there a magic formula? Of course not! One can only say: act 
towards (or with?) the child in those ways that give the greatest 
assurance that he will, in the years from birth to 18, gradually move 
forward (within tolerance limits that permit of investigating blind 
alleys, and even back-tracking ) towards the ever-receding goal. Bear 
in mind that he is the voyager—that his willingness to take “reasonable” 
chances, to tolerate increasingly large doses of insecurity—self-admin- 
istered, indeed—is the criterion of success. The moment of insecurity 
is always, potentially, the moment of creation. 

The goal in living, then, is to be always learning—to be acquiring 
new skills that add to our competence. There are areas of living in 
which this learning can lead to relative independence—such as being 
emancipated from dependence on and control of our parents, and not 
being over-dependent on the opinions of our contemporaries, and 





* There must be some sort of link here to Anton Brenner’s® conception of 
readiness for school. 
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using some part of our leisure time for activities not requiring the 
presence of others. In these areas, Blatz indicates that the most 
thorough development is towards Independent Security. A second-best 
level is that of Mature Dependent Security; which is, however, the 
highest form of security possible in two areas: those of social relation- 
ships with contemporaries, and of philosophy of life.* 

When faced with a situation with which one feels inadequate to 
cope, the first response is automatically the feeling of insecurity. The 
next response, however, may be of one of several kinds. First, and 
best, one may exert effort and attempt to acquire sufficient skill to 
cope. Second, one may join forces with a contemporary (or a number 
of contemporaries), contributing one’s own skill which, combined 
with theirs, may be sufficient to enable the group of partners to cope 
as a team. Third, and distinctly less healthily except in the very young 
child or infant, one may turn to a capable person, or institution, to 
assume entire responsibility for one. Fourth, one may indulge in the 
use of a “Deputy Agent,” or psychological defense mechanism that 
disguises the face of failure. With regard to this last alternative, it 
is as yet an untried hypothesis that every child at some time or other 
tries out every sort of Deputy Agent: rationalization, lying, procras- 
tination, compensation, etc.; and that therefore, it is only the auto- 
matization, or habitual employment of any one of them that is symp- 
tomatic of neurosis. 

Research based on Security Theory attained considerable mo- 
mentum in the late 1940's, having just gotten under way with Sal- 
ter’s 17 doctoral study when World War II intervened. Blatz* pub- 
lished his first full account of the Theory in 1944. The post-war 
research was chiefly devoted to the devising of paper-and-pencil self- 
reports covering piecemeal the various areas of living and levels of 
Security. This work culminated in the production of the Adult Security 
Scale, which Grapko® used for his doctoral study in 1953, com- 
paring security scores of Air Force trainees with a large amount of 
personality and achievement data on them. At about the same time, 
the Ainsworths ' were working in London on a different form of the 
scale, attempting to improve its internal consistency. L. H. Ains- 
worth ? used this scale in his doctoral study at University College, a 
part of which has been published. 


* The Theory does not yield ground to the advances of the past couple of 
decades in the fields of interpersonal theory, group dynamics, sociology and 
anthropology. Certain senior former members of the Institute staff 1 have ventured 
to introduce such terms as “interdependence”; and other senior present mem- 
bers !* have been led to forge the provocative neologism “inter-independence” to 
attempt to express their resolution of the discrepancy. Much remains to be done 
in this regard. 
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Since 1953, effort has been devoted to extending exploration down- 
ward through school-age to pre-school and infancy. To date this has 
produced, in addition to a small amount of unpublished research, 
Grapko’s “Story of Jimmy,’®* an ingenious semi-projective test 
applicable from Grades IV to VIII; and Betty Flint’s “The Security 
of Infants,” * to be published in 1959. In the same period, Security 
Theory has also, rather uneasily, underlain a doctoral study by Kesch- 
ner '' relating to dependence and independence in primary school 
children. 

In 1959 the Institute is opening a clinic, deliberately restricted to 
helping parents who are having some minor difficulties with their 
essentially “well” children. The intention is to take advantage of this 
clinic as a research facility for testing relevant aspects of Security 


Theory. 
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DETERMINISM IN CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


WILLIAM W. WATTENBERG * 


When scientists interested in maturational phenomena meet with 
clinicians or teachers, a basic difference of predilection sometimes 
leads to covert, if not overt, conflict. The scientist is searching for laws, 
invariable sequences of cause-and-effect. People who are responsible 
for guiding youngsters enjoy feeling helpful and resourceful—like to 
believe they can produce almost limitless change. 

Beneath this easy-to-understand difference in attitude lurks a philo- 
sophical conflict as old as our records of human thought. There are 
ancient as well as modern systems of belief based on ideas of pre- 
destination and fatalism. Symbolized by “Kismet,” these view each life 
as an unfolding of a pattern fixed in advance by fate. Carried to an 
extreme, such viewpoints hold no person accountable for his acts. By 
the same logic, there is no point in trying to change the world. A wise 
man must accept life on its terms intoning resignedly, “What will 
be will be.” 

By contrast, there has always been a belief by some people that 
man can make his own destiny. Each person has enough freedom of 
action so that he can decide to be good or bad, to be a sinner or a 
saint. Equally, individuals or groups can change the world around 
them. There is good reason to seek social reform, it is a good possi- 
bility. 

As modern science emerged, there was a tendency for scientists to 
choose the deterministic side of this ancient argument. Partly, this 
was a product of the scientific method by which one holds all variables 
constant save one, and then finds a formula or law which relates that 
one variable to whatever one is measuring. Gravitation, for instance, 
is uniformly predictable. Its laws hold the planets in their courses. 
Such ideas stood in stark relief to then existing notions that, for in- 
stance, a divine force, reacting to human appeals, could make the sun 
stand still. There is no point in this article to expand on the details of 
skirmishes fought on such questions as the doctrine of evolution. 

As far as human conduct goes, an early assault on religious beliefs 
was implicit in theories of genetic determinism. A person’s intelligence, 
personality, and character were held to be determined by his genes. 
If this were so, how could his fate in eternity be held to depend on 
his behavior? The dilemma this posed for existing religious doctrine 


* Wayne State University. 
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was gleefully outlined by Huxley in his introduction to Lange’s “Crime 
and Destiny,” a book documenting the frequency of criminal careers 
among identical twins. 

Genetic determinism is not the only variety of deterministic theory 
to confront modern man. We also have the economic determinism of 
Marxism. In addition, the prepotency of infantile experience, as por- 
trayed by the Freudian, smacks heavily of determinism as far as events 
in later life is concerned. All of these are quite angering to those an- 
thropologists who are inclined toward cultural determinism, the idea 
that each society’s mores and customs generate forces for conformity 
so great that each of us is almost entirely the product of his culture 
and the role expectation to which it gives rise. An interesting footnote 
to all this is that the protagonists of each variety of determinism are 
likely to war more vehemently against the others than against non- 
determinists. Obviously, if any one determinism is true, the others 
must be false. Hence, the Communist must back Lysenko, and war 
on Freud. The geneticist must show how little environment can do. 
The anthropological determinist launches polemicals against biologists, 
psychiatrists and social reformers. 

In the field of child development, especially that part dealing with 
maturation there are two trends which have a deterministic flavor, 
although most researchers and theorists would eschew full-blown 
fatalisms. One of these trends stems from research in biology which 
indicates that powerful physiological and biochemical processes in- 
fluence behavior and personality. The other derives from work on 
growth curves, which seem to show that on certain measurable func- 
tions, each child or group of children follows a curve of growth which 
has a mathematical formula. 

Each of these views is quite upsetting to those practitioners of edu- 
cation, broadly conceived, who open their ears and hear what is being 
said. Indeed, because of the potential shock, many parents, teachers 
and clinicians manage to stay ignorant that there is any argument at 
all. However, let us take one specific from each of the above-mentioned 
trends and see its impact. 

There is some evidence that faulty brain development, due to either 
genetic factors or prenatal influence, makes some children quite “dif_i- 
cult to handle.” Also, some physiological malfunctioning produces a 
similar type of difficulty in pre-schizophrenic youngsters. In both 
cases, parents tend to be rejecting. The parent educator, looking at the 
parental behavior pattern, hopes to prevent mental illness by teaching 
parents to behave differently. The psychiatrist, psychologist, social 
worker and teacher, would prevent mental or emotional troubles by 
treating the child’s difficulty. Yet, if the biologist is correct in saying 
that the basic problem, the root cause of the troublesome pattern is a 
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stubborn fact of agenesis or physiological disturbance, the arts of all 
the above-named therapists and educators are beside the point. Only 
eugenics, surgery, or medication can offer hope today or tomorrow. 

Now let us turn to the growth curve expert. He points out that in 
reading or spelling or any other intellectual achievement, young people 
follow their own mathematically predictable courses. Yet, fond parents 
and professionally proud teachers use all sorts of ingenuity to speed 
learning and lay foundations for future advances. If the growth 
curves are correct, all that these efforts accomplish is to produce in- 
consequential bumps on the charts. 

The ramifications of these differences in viewpoints can be elabo- 
rated far beyond these two simple illustrations. The conflict is less 
likely to take the form of violent collisions than of chronic contempt. 
The therapist or educator who attends a meeting, takes a course, or 
participates in a seminar, comes with hope that he will learn something 
that will enable him to do his job better. Therefore, when a biologist 
or growth curve enthusiast explains how little can be changed, the 
practitioner decides he has received no help. He dismisses evidence 
as being too theoretical or too impractical. His opposite number takes 
this attitude as betokening an inability to understand. He feels that 
he has been dealing with sentimental lightweights. 

In discussing this clash in attitudes the first question to ask is which 
attitude is firmly rooted in facts. What is the evidence? If one view- 
point is scientifically correct, that settles the matter. While it remains 
true that in matters of taste there can be no decisive solution, we have 
to determine whether we are dealing with opaque, stubborn facts or 
with intellectual preferences. 

The evidence on biological causes for behavioral differences is firm 
and seems to be increasing. Many aspects of intellectual functioning 
and emotional reaction can be traced to physiological forces, and to 
genetic factors. The work from which growth curves were derived was 
careful, painstaking and ingenious. 

The plain fact is that if the biological evidence or the growth curve 
evidence was the only material we had the case would be closed; there 
would be no point to argument, nothing to discuss except theoretical 
details. However, this is not the case; there is much other evidence. 

We know and can prove that behavior changes are produced by 
psychological and sociological elements currently present. For in- 
stance, it is possible to demonstrate that a learner placed under tension 
will not only react physiologically but will do less well on tests. A 
slight alteration in examination procedures, designed to reduce student 
anxiety, will significantly improve students’ scores. A therapeutic en- 
vironment will restore a schizophrenic to contact with reality. We 
could pile facts of this nature to mountain heights. For each bit of 
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evidence pointing to a biological or physiological determinant of spe- 
cific behavior, we can find evidence pointing to sociological and psy- 
chological causes. Such variables as level of aspiration, self-concept, 
and role expectations have as real effects as enzymes and genes. It 
is true that there are some biological factors so potent that they ac- 
count by themselves for the most important aspect of an individual's 
functioning. However, this situation is comparatively rare. In most 
instances, the biological factors enter the picture as one element in a 
complex pattern of multiple causation. 

The same holds true to an extent on growth curves. To be sure, 
they do describe in general the course of an individual's competence 
in much functioning. However, some such curves show sharp and 
unpredictable breaks at puberty. Moreover, there is evidence of “here 
and now” factors which can alter such curves. For instance, young 
people who receive personal problems counseling in high school will 
show, years later, a lower frequency of emotional problems than those 
who receive no such counseling. The curve of intelligence test scores 
for the “barge children” in England was different from those who 
went to school. In terms of value issues, young people at different 
schools grow more like each other and, in doing so, more distinctive 
from those attending institutions with a different culture. These facts 
are as valid, as facts, as those which are measured for growth curves. 

The stubborn fact is that child behavior, like all human behavior, 
is a product of complex patterns of interacting forces. Some of these, 
such as the biological determinants and whatever underlies growth 
curves, limit the operation of others, but are also influenced by them. 
The interaction of these is so complex and hence can be changed so 
readily, that at the present time no deterministic position can be justi- 
fied without blinding oneself to vast masses of data. The biological 
enthusiast and the growth curve expert can hardly afford to show 
disdain for those who turn to other aspects of child development sci- 
ence. The best work on biology and growth curves has a long way to 
go in demonstrating how each relates to other factors. 

The fact that this is so places an equal burden on the practioner 
and upon other scientists to listen to, weigh, and utilize the clearly 
demonstrated relationships that indicate partial determinism and place 
limits upon the way in which the more manageable factors can do 
their work. 

This is not a plea for a happy eclecticism or an intellectually sloppy 
“let’s get along” atmosphere. There is a tough, demanding work to be 
done. There are complicated patterns to be described and verified. We 
cannot afford to show disdain of each other, we all have too far to 
go. The one thing that deserves intellectual contempt is contempt 
itself. 
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As we work together we need to put forth great effort to under- 
stand theory and to respect uncomfortable facts. We will grow in 
humility before the tremendous difficulties of the twin tasks of fact- 
finding and theory-building. Certainly the course we are to follow is 
too beclouded by mysteries for us to feel our path has been pre- 
determined. In our approaches to our problems, we are free to choose, 
to take responsibility for our failures and to share in the credit for our 
successes. 
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A NEW GESTALT TEST FOR MEASURING 
READINESS FOR SCHOOL 


ANTON BRENNER * 


CONCEPTUAL BASIS 


An earlier paper‘ gave a theoretical interpretation of the under- 
lying factors which generally warrant test information based on prin- 
ciples of perceptual-conceptual development and Gestalt differentia- 
tion. The essential features are repeated to give a better understanding 
of the discussion about the test. 

Perceptual-conceptual development is considered to be a principle 
factor in personality development, learning and readiness for school. 
The basic assertion is that growth, development and learning take 
place through constant interaction between an individual and his en- 
vironment. This leads to accumulation and differentiation within the 
person which increase his ability to perceive, to analyze, and to syn- 
thesize experiences both from within and from beyond himself. These 
are the processes which lead to readiness. Our hypothesis is: the more 
a child is able to perceive, to incorporate experience into developing 
behavior and to analyze and synthesize into increased degrees of dif- 
ferentiation and specification, the more is he ready for school. 

Earlier, we pointed out * that readiness is always readiness for a 
task or a multitude of tasks. Readiness is conceived to be functional 
potentiality, and/or a state of development which enables an individual 
to successfully relate to reality in general and specifically to the 
reality * of school demands. Each child progresses toward this state of 
successful reality relationship and mastery of school demands through 
a process of personality differentiation and of increase in objective 
reality perception. 

Perception is understood as sensory awareness of stimuli, external 
or internal, which the mind immediately organizes, interprets, and 
associates with existing or transforms into new concepts. When one 
level of perception and conception is reached in the transaction be- 
tween individual and environment it serves as a new basis for more 
objective and more discriminating perception and conception, thereby 
sharpening perception and conception in the on-going process of per- 
sonality development, learning and maturation. In development, per- 
ception and conception are intimately interrelated. 


* Leader, Research Program on Readiness for School, The Merrill-Palmer 
School. 
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The position is taken that “the relation between Subject and Object 
is the kernel of the problem of perception.” ‘4 It is then emphasized: 
for the child as for the adult reality perception depends on the world 
picture which one has; this depends—within the limits of our culture 
—on the developmental level at which one is located in his ability to 
perceive and to conceptualize reality, internal and external. This view 
provides a method for interpreting development maturity; also it 
offers a rationale for our Gestalt Test. 

Perceptions and ideas develop gradually from low to high degrees 
of consciousness, from diffuseness to clarity and precise Gestalt, from 
little complexity and abstractness to complexity, abstractness and com- 
prehensive symbolic thinking. There is progressive development of 
perception, learning and personality through assimilation and con- 
scious ordering, through organization of experiences, through analysis, 
insight and synthesis. 

Of specific interest for the interpretation of our test are somatic 
and psychic changes in the child which occur initially about the age 
of three to four and tend to be completed between the ages of six and 
nine. There are two kinds of changes: changes in perception of the 
individual and of the external. The changes in an individual person 
are characterized by differentiation from global feeling-awareness to 
specific perception and intellectual thinking, abilities and behaviors. 
These, in turn, become progressively more differentiated and articu- 
lated. Perceptions of the external develop from diffuse, undifferenti- 
ated, syncretic totality perception during early childhood, through 
partially differentiated, structured, and clear reality perception (fields 
and objects in a field) in later childhood; to, finally, more differenti- 
ated and clearly structured, “objective” reality perception. During this 
time uncontrolled phantasy and emotionality, “subjectivity,” is decreas- 
ing. This concept of perceptual development forms a base for the 
understanding of children’s performances with the Gestalt Test and 
for the interpretation of their meaning in terms of readiness. 

To be sure, the differentiating changes within the child and in his 
perceptions of the external do not happen at once and at equal rates 
in all behaviors and life areas, but they are important steps in the 
child’s maturational process. Each child has to go through them and 
children do them at different rates. 

As the child is prepared for school the ability to perceive simi- 
larities and differences of things and situations, to analyze and syn- 
thesize forms and to see spatial and causal relationships become im- 
portant features of his development. The child develops ability to 
pay attention (a) to size, form, and color of objects, (b) to differentia- 
tion within a field or object, (c) to proportion and frequency rela- 
tionships out of which he develops his number concepts. These are 
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new instruments which enable the child to bring order and meaning 
into the world which surrounds him through constructive organiza- 
tion of his expanding life experiences. The extent to which a child 
possesses qualities derived from these classes of developing experience 
and uses them at any given level in his transactions with reality be- 
comes indicative of his readiness for school. 

According to the context of this discussion, and as the objective of 
measurement by the Gestalt Test, readiness may be defined as the 
process of successful development from undifferentiated diffuse holistic 
to differentiated clear holistic, perception and personality structure. 
Explicitly, readiness is a function of personal, and, specifically, per- 
ceptual and conceptual development in relation to the demands of 
school tasks. 

In these processes of perceptual and conceptual development and 
differentiation there is a constant change of fields, objects in the field, 
and structure in the person. There is continuous formation and change 
of Gestalten, in the self and outside, from stages of little “Praegnanz” 
to stages of more “Praegnanz’” and to those of maximum “Praegnanz.” * 
Life, and therefore development, maturation and readiness for tasks, 
is a constant process of new “gestalting.” Accepting this proposition, 
it becomes reasonable to use a Gestalt Test to measure the formation 
of Gestalten, percepts and concepts, and to use the results of this test 
to estimate personality development, maturity and readiness for school. 


THE TASKS IN THE NEW GESTALT TEST 
The test consists of five tasks. All tasks require one or more per- 
ceptual or conceptual responses. In their basic patterns these tasks 


are built on the principle of Gestalt. The child must either recognize 
and reproduce or produce a particular Gestalt. 


Task 1. Copying of Ten Dets. Ten dots of equal size are arranged in a specific 
order (Gestalt) and the child is requested to “make exactly the same picture” in 
the adjacent blank space on the test sheet. 


Task 2. Copying of Sentence. The child is asked to make “another picture,” this 
time of the sentence “Fred is here” as it is printed on the test sheet. More ad- 
vanced children should be asked to “copy what is printed here,” or “copy this 
sentence” rather than “make another picture.” 


Task 3. Draw a Man. The child is requested to “draw a picture of a person” 
(daddy, mother, brother, sister, himself ). 


Task 4. Number Producing Activity. Unstructured on a table are 15 to 20 one 
centimeter cubes. The child must solve three problems. He is instructed to take 


* The term “Praegnanz” is perhaps best translated by “distinctness.” Its 
meaning includes the idea of cohesiveness of structure, firm relationship of parts 
to the whole, and of clear figure-ground relationship. 
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from this collection first 3, then 5 cubes and give them to the tester. These are 
two gestalting processes. In the third one the tester puts all cubes in his open 
hand and asks: “How many do I have altogether?” 


Task 5. Number Recognition Activity. The tester has three charts on which 
quantities 2, 3, 4, 5 are symbolized in various constellations; 1 and 6 are sym- 
bolized in only one constellation.* The tester asks: “How many are here? Here?” 
He points to various constellations and moves without specific order from one num- 
ber to another number. This task can be changed into a number producing ac- 
tivity by asking where there are 4, 2, 6, 3, etc. In this the child must produce the 
number imaginatively and then recognize it among the various Gestalt patterns. 


INTERPRETATION OF GESTALT TEST PERFORMANCE 


The stimulus patterns (tasks) of this test evoke a broad variety of 
perceptual and sensorimotor responses. Looking at the sample per- 
formances reproduced ¢ in Figures 1, 2 and 3 one would expect a wide 
range of age differences. However, the children who produced the 
samples were within an age range of 63 to 73 months. To illustrate 
the essentials two performances were selected for each of three groups 
distinctly different in performance level. 

Group A. In copying the dots and the sentence, the Group A il- 
lustrations show the highest degree of objective differentiation and of 
correspondence with the printed configuration. The ten-dot Gestalt 
is clearly perceived in its structure, in its shape, in its vertical, hori- 
zontal, and diagonal arrangement, in its proportions and in the correct 
number of dots. Motor coordination, expressed in the security of lines 
and in the closure and roundness of the dot-circles, is very good (Fig. 
1). 

The sentence in Group A performance (Fig. 2) is perceived and 
rendered as a total Gestalt and this is a unit of three single Gestalten, 
separate in space, each Gestalt having all its components or essential 
details, i.e., the sentence is reproduced as a comprehensive unit of three 
distinctly separate words. All words are clearly readable. All letters 
are present, correct in their essential form and adequate in size and 
alignment. 

In the draw-a-man task (Fig. 3) the A-Group again characterizes 


* The reason for symbolizing 1 in only on way is obvious. There is a need, 
though, for explaining only one representation of 6. Earlier, our feeling was that 
when a five- or six-year-old child is able to recognize all lower number constellations 
and the various fives this is enough to ask—there was no need to go higher. 
One six-constellation was offered merely to introduce anticipation of the sixes. In 
a future revision more six-constellations probably will be included to sift out the 
more advanced child as well as to compare difficulties on the six-Gestalt and five- 
Gestalt levels. 


+ For the photographic reproduction of the children’s performances the author 
is indebted to Henry Ford Museum and Greenfield Village, Dearborn, Michigan. 
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a high degree of differentiation in performance, by good proportions 
and by closeness to objective reality. The figures are clearly recogniz- 
able as human figures and show a number of meaningfully related de- 
tails. Both drawings are human figures in action; Figure 3a shows 
a profile view, generally credited with advanced maturity. Florence 
Goodenough offers a method for detailed evaluation."' 

Group B. Illustrations in Group B show a lesser degree of objective 
differentiation and only partial correspondence with the Gestalt model. 
In the reproduction of dots (Fig. 1), while the basic structure is main- 
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Figure 1. Copying of dot Gestalt. Chronological ages: Group A: a, 72 
months; d, 70 months. Group B: b, 73 months; e, 66 months, Group C: c, 63 
months; f, 65 months. 


tained and the Gestalt is still recognizable, at least in similarity to the 
model, either some details (dots) are missing (Fig. le) or other details 
are added (Fig. 1b). Also, proportions between whole and part, direc- 
tions, size and contours of dots, depart from the model and vary among 
themselves. Here, too, motor coordination is present, but less controlled. 

in copying the sentence (Fig. 2b and 2e) there is a definite decline 
in structure, in part-whole relationship, articulation, orientation and 
single letter performance, though Figure 2b is readable in its totality 
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and in its three single-word units. There is a lack of intervals between 
the words and some letters are incomplete and vary in size, shape and 
space placement. 

Figure 2e seems not to belong in the same category with Figure 2b. 
Vertical reference is practically omitted. Letters go in all directions. 
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Figure 2. Copying of sentence. Chronological ages: Group A: a, 72 months; 
d, 72 months. Group B: b, 69 months; e, 69 months. Group C: c, 65 months; 
f, 63 months. 


Their execution at times is firm, at other times shaky and interrupted. 
One may get a feeling of disturbance, especially looking at the “i”. 
Yet two words are still readable, “is” and “here,” and in “Fred” only 
one letter is missing. So some structure and articulation exist but the 
inferiority in level and quality of performance as compared with the 
A-levels is considerable. 

The drawings (Fig. 3) display the same characteristics. The draw- 
ings are still recognizable as human beings. Body and face exist in 
their main parts. Figure 3 a, b, C is better proportioned than Figure 
3d and shows good motor control but the latter has more details. Com- 
pared with A-performances, similarity to a person, proportions and de- 
tails in both drawings noticeably are performances characteristic of an 
earlier stage of development. 

Group C. The C-group illustrations show still less ability to analyze 
and to synthesize in response to Gestalt stimulus; there is no recogniz- 
able similarity with the stimulus pattern and almost no relationship 
with the objective reality. 

Figures lc and 1f demonstrate no Gestalt perception and compre- 
hension. The most that can be said is that the scribbling in Figure lc 
may show some feeling for the elements of the total configuration and 
for the roundness quality of the dots; top and bottom as compared 
with the model seem to be reversed. In Figure lf the lines which 
frame the empty space may indicate a diffuse feeling for the contours 
of the Gestalt stimulus, but that is all. No total structure, not even a 
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single detail is correctly perceived and reproduced. Perception and 
comprehension of the task are beyond the capacities of these two 
children. 

The sentence reproduction in Figure 2c shows details but they are 
unorganized and phantasy-loaded. The numbers give the sequence 
in production which is erratic and irrational. Figure 2f shows only two 
lines which may express a feeling for the horizontal and bottom flight 
of the letters which in their totality comprise the sentence. Or, the 
child was able only to depict the words and movement with which 
the tester remembers indicating the direction from left to right in 
which the “picture” should be made. There is no structure, no sub- 
structure, no differentiation, no detail; only undifferentiated, confused 
wholeness. 

The solutions to the draw-a-man task fit the same pattern. Figure 
3e is just a “head-leg man”; no trunk, no arms, no nose, no ears. Legs 
are in one dimension only instead of two as in Figures 3a and 3b. The 
picture is far removed from reality and is characteristic of a very early 
stage of perception of the human figure. Still more primitive is Figure 
3f which shows not the faintest relationship with man. The two 
clumsy roundnesses may show an attempt to draw the head of the 
father. Because he did not succeed very well the boy said “this is not 
my daddy.” When he was asked “what is it?” he said, “I don’t know.” 
The zig-zag movements are indicative of his retarded development and 
the other “drawings” which look as if he drew lines and cancelled 
them, may be interpreted as expression of his state of confusion and 
inability to communicate. There is still too much “oneness” of feeling 
and outer reality, of “in” and “out”; there is still too much ego- 
centrism.* The boy could not objectify in even the most primitive 
manner. 

Looking back to the A-, B-, and C-groups, and comparing them on 
the basis of the perceptual principles and patterns of development 
outlined earlier, it is rather obvious that in the C-group there is little 
relationship to objective reality, while A-performances are close to 
objective reality and B-performances have some approximation to ob- 
jective reality. In all C-performances “subjectivity” completely domi- 
nates “objectivity,” thus indicating early stages of perceptual develop- 
ment. The task relationship—very important for readiness—is zero, 
while in A-performances the child is able to relate well and objectively 
to the task. In other words, the A-group is highly task oriented, the B- 
group is partially task oriented, the C-group is not as yet task oriented. 
This, of course, has tremendous practical implications for beginning 
and progress in school. 

Now we can go an important step further. The degrees of task 
orientation, differentiation in performance, and closeness to objective 
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Figure 3. Draw-a-man. Chronological ages: Group A: a, 72 months; b, 66 
months. Group B: c, 65 months; d, 70 mouths; Group C: e, 63 months; f, 63 
months. 
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reality are reflections of the degree of differentiation and maturity 
level of the individual organism. The outer product is a function of 
the state of inner organization of the individual. Returning to our 
concept of readiness * and interpreting readiness for school as a func- 
tion of the differentiation and maturity level of the individual organism 
in relation to school demands, it seems reasonable to relate the Gestalt 
phenomena to readiness for school and to propose the following hy- 
potheses: 

The A-group is ready for school in the sense that their basic abilities 
have been developed to the point where the children can undertake 
and probably successfully complete the usual academic tasks in first 
grade. This is substantiated by the high level of differentiation in test 
performance, by the closeness to objective reality and by the high de- 
gree of task orientation. It is supported further by a high degree of 
ability to abstract, to imagine, to see and to construct visual, spatial 
and number relationships; and, by a high degree of self-confidence 
and critical judgment in undertaking and completing a task. Motor 
coordination, expressed by small muscle movements, is well developed. 

The C-group is clearly unready for school in the same sense. It is 
probable that they will meet failure and frustration when confronted 
with tasks that are more demanding than their ability permits them 
to accomplish. They show this by extremely low degree of differentia- 
tion in performance, of contact with objective reality, and by extremely 
low or non-existing task orientation. That these children understand 
and can follow directions is doubtful. Their unreadiness is shown 
further in lack of controlled imagination, of abstraction, of ability to 
perceive relationships and of self-confidence and critical judgment.‘ 
Motor coordination in small muscle movement creates great difficulty. 

The B-group is intermediate in school readiness. The children may 
function in all respects between A- and C-performances or may in 
some activities approximate A-performances, in others, C-performances; 
we may expect to find average accomplishment or less in most areas, 
some success in some areas, some failure in others. 

Interpreting the illustrations as we have, there should be little 
difficulty in estimating the probability of a pupil’s success in writing, 
reading, spelling, drawing, understanding, following directions, seeing 
relationships, carrying a task through, etc. 


Number Activities 


Task 4.. Responses in the number producing and number recogni- 
tion activities may also be grouped into classes A, B, and C. In the 
number producing activity there are three problems to be solved: 
(1) take 3 out of the unstructured multitude of 15 to 20 cubes; (2) take 
5 out; (3) add 3 and 5 correctly together. The child who completes 
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the first assigr.ment is given grade 1; the child who completes the first 
and second assignment is given grade 2; the child who also completes 
the third assignment is given grade 3. Grade 3 places the child into 
class A, grade 2 into class B, and grade i into Class C. A child who 
solves none of the problems «!so is placed into Class C. 

Of course, all chilaren of school entrance age cannot be ex- 
pected to solve correctly the third or even the second problem. The 
number producing task has a dichotomized structure. Thus, when a 
child cannot complete the third assignment it indicates that the child 
who does achieve the top grade does so by meeting heavily increased 
difficultness. It is this increased difficulty which warrants the dis- 
criminating function of grade 2 over 1, and of 3 over 1 and 2. 

Evaluating a child’s achievement is based on the assumption ‘ that, 
in general, a six-year-old child has a concept of 5 and, of course, should 
have a concept of 3. When a child is able to project his concept of 
3 or 5 into the unstructured multitude of cubes and structure it by 
taking out 3 or 5, then the child must have a clear concept of these 
quantities (numbers). The child really must produce the number; 
that is why we talk of number producing activity. This is a very high 
degree of abstraction for children in kindergarten and first grade.* 
Consequently, there will be children at the six-year level who fail this 
test; others at the five-year level who do very well, indicating a high 
degree of readiness for school, at least in abstraction ability. 

Of course, there are still other differences among those achieve- 
ments. A child who takes 3 to 5 cubes at once without counting them 
may be considered superior in number concept to the child who takes 
3 or 5 by counting “one, two, three, four, five,” and taking them singly. 
Even in counting the cubes serially differences in behavior may be ob- 
served. Some children do it quickly, showing that they know exactly 
what they want and are sure in their number concept. Others do. it 
slowly and hesitantly, possibly looking at the tester and silently or ac- 
tually asking whether what they are doing is right. This, of course, 
would indicate insecurity in number concept. Or, when asked, “how 
many altogether?” the child gives us the correct answer (a) without 
even looking, (b) by looking at the cubes in the hand of the tester, 
(c) by quick and secure counting with the finger, (d) by slow and 
rather insecure counting with the finger—again we have different de- 
grees of certainty in number concept. It is, therefore, advisable to 

* The role of resemblance and differences, of part and whole, the progress 
from visual perception of quantities and from comparisons of the (global) type 
“more” or “less” to seeing true quantity and number relations and, finally, to 
arrive at additive or multiplicative operations is excellently described by Piaget.!” 
The reader of his careful experiments is forced into awareness of the tremendous 


difficulties and achievement of the child in gradually developing logic and abstrac- 
tion on his way into the world of numbers. 
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indicate on the test sheet whether a child operates on the level of 
simult neity or countiag by “s” and “c,” respectively, and to add ob- 
servational notes. To illustrate: if a child does 3 simultaneously and 
5 vy counting the sheet is marked “3s, 5c.” Another child takes 3 and 
5 simultaneously and adds correctly without looking, the mark on the 
3s 
sheet would be: 5s without looking. If a child counts 3 quickly, 5 in- 
8s 
securely and adds insecurely, yet correctly, achievement would be 
3c quickly 
marked: 5c insecure. As long as the operations are correctly executed 
8c insecure 
observed behavior is not included in the grading, but it will make a 
difference in the evaluative ranking of children. Other things being 
equal, the child who produces simultaneously is given a higher rank 
than the child who does it by counting. Observed differences in 
counting (a-d) should be taken into consideration. Thus, qualitative 
observation enables analysis which assists materially in a discriminat- 
ing evaluation of the child’s performance. 


Task 5. Number recognition probably is less demanding than num- 
ber producing. In the number recognition activity the tester gives 
a Gestalt stimulus when, for instance, he points to a 3-configuration 
on a chart (Fig. 4) and asks the child, “how many dots are here?” 
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Figure 4. Number recognition Gestalt test charts. 


The visual stimulus evokes recollection of the child’s concept of 3 
which is re-cognized in the Gestalt pattern, whereas in the number 
producing activity there is no visual external stimulus. The child has 
to produce the quantity first in his imaginative thinking and then 
visibly in the act of taking 3 of 20. The number recognition activity 
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is further facilitated by the possibility for the child to not only look f 
at the Gestalt stimulus but also to point to the dots and count the 7 


elements of the pattern, thereby eventually combining visual, sensori- 


motor and auditory perception in his attempt to solve the problem. | 


Here, much depends on the instruction and how the tester handles 
the situation. If the instruction is: “here are groups of dots; I point 
to these various groups and you tell me how many there are,” and the 
tester permits only looking at the Gestalt patterns, more clear-cut re- 
sponses are obtained, either correct or incorrect. If the child is given 
freedom, observation of his behavior again offers several possibilities 
for grading his accomplishment: (a) The child looks at the number 
Gestalt and responds immediately and correctly. This is instant, 
simultaneous Gestalt recognition, the highest grade of accomplishment. 
(b) The child looks at the stimulus but mental counting is observed 
which can be relatively fast or slow. (c) The child points to the dots 
and counts the elements—again degrees of speed and security are 
observable. (d) The child has a need to touch the single dots and 
then to count, silently or aloud. These gradations of accomplishment 
are also levels of abstraction and generalization, ranging from highly 
abstract thinking in (a) down to a combination of visual, kinesthetic 
and auditory concreteness in (d) which, of course, is already a step 
away from the concreteness to the child of, let us say, “three apples,” 
or “daddy’s car.” 

At this point it may be noted that speed in the tests is a rather 
reliable indicator of high level maturity and readiness. The highest 
scorers usually need the least time. There are exceptions, of course. 
Some of the good performers are slow but accurate in their work. 
Also, very immature, uncritical or retarded children may run through 
the test in a very short time. In those cases speed is due to lack of 
reality perception and task orientation, also to inability to apply a 
self-critical attitude. 

More demanding is the task in which the child is asked to show 
where there are 2, 4, 5 or 3 dots (actually a number producing task). 
Now the child must choose from the many and varied number con- 
figurations presented on the three charts (Fig. 4). But before he can 
select “3,” let us say, he must re-assemble in his mind the totality of 
his number concepts, make a judgment and have “3” ready to be pro- 
jected toward the chart and be identified with the correct Gestalt 
stimulus of “3”. This last part of the process requires not only the 
selection of a “3” Gestalt out of the varied 2- 4- 5- (and 6-) Gestalten, 
but also the recognition of 3 as symbolized in 4 different constellations: 


We assume that the task again increases in difficulty when the child 
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must recognize and reproduce 4 and 5 in the manner described. Bear 
in mind, however, that not all possible Gestalten of 3 are equally easy 
or difficult for an individual child or for all children; certainly not 
all fours and not all fives in their varying Gestalten. A particular 4- 
Gestalt may be easier for one child than a particular 3-Gestalt, al- 
though in general difficulties increase with the increase in elements 
which constitute a number. The reason is that each number value 
which is higher than the previous one allows for a greatly increased 
variability of symbolic representation. This is the objective difficulty 
in the task. The other difficulty is individual. It is probably safe to 
say: the higher in numbers, the more will objective difficulties pre- 
vail over individual idiosyncrasy in reiating to various number 
Gestalten. 

The important thing in evaluating performances in this task is that 
we believe a child has a clear concept of 2, 3, 4 and 5 only when he is 
able to recognize and reproduce these numbers in all their symboliza- 
tions offered on the three charts in Figure 4. A child who recognizes 
and reproduces 3 only in one Gestalt or in two but not in all four 
does not have a full concept of 3. If, however, a child is asked to show 
4 and he chooses to cover one dot in a constellation of 5, this is an 
excellent demonstration of a clear concept of 4 and of his analytic and 
synthetic ability. This is a creative act and a truly number producing 
activity of a very high degree of abstraction. In the number recogni- 
tion task as in the number producing activity qualitative ovservation 
and analysis help in a differentiating evaluation of a child’s per- 
formance. 

In scoring, a clear concept of 5 would place a five- to six-year-old 
child in the A group, a concept of 3 would place him into the B group, 
a concept of | into the C group; a concept of 4 and 2 would be inter- 
mediate. This classification is in accord with the findings of Des- 
coeudres et al.7 and thus is based on empirical evidence. We suggest 
it only as a beginning classification, subject to change with further 
work. 

Summarizing, interpretation of performances in number producing 
and number recognition tasks and grouping of children in terms of 
readiness for school can be done in a way similar to that used with 
tasks 1, 2 and 3. Number performances can be classified into A, B, 
and C groups indicating readiness, partial readiness and unreadiness. 
From observation of many performances of all five tasks we know that 
an individual child may differ in his level of performance on them. 
In general, however, the child who rates high on the first three tasks 
also rates high in number activities; the one who rates low on the 
first three rates low on tasks 4 and 5. Further research is needed on 
correspondences or differences in performance of these tasks. The 
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graphing of individual achievement profiles on the subtests and factor 
analysis would be two ways of examining this question. Finally, the 
Gestalt test, with its five subtests, seems to give a good appraisal of the 
child’s perceptual-conceptual maturity level and his general readiness 
for school. 

Tue GestaLt Test AND READINESS AND FUNCTIONING IN SCHOOL 

The Gestalt Test uses thoughts derived from acquaintance with 
Kern's '* “Grundleistungstest” (Fundamental Test) and is a further 
elaboration of principles of developmental and Gestalt psychology. 
Kern’s test is widely used in Germany and Austria for a rough estimate 
of readiness for school and has been given in several thousand cases. 
As with all tests, there are pros and cons but the majority of users and 
critics of this test defend it as a helpful and practical device. Therefore, 
this empirical evidence is used indirectly because our Gestalt test, like 
Kern’s, is based on the same principle of perceiving, analyzing, and 
synthesizing forms. Our test differs very much from Kern’s though, in 
its subtests, its management, interpretation, and scoring. 

A second source of evidence has consisted of the results of testing 
more than 700 children in the Detroit, Dearborn, Greenfield Village, 
and Albion schools. In many instances we also have the teacher's 
judgment of the child’s achievement, ability and overall maturity. 
Comparisons made on this basis, although not yet subjected to rigorous 
examination, seem to bear out the diagnostic and predictive value of 
our Gestalt test. 

We undertook, however, a more precise study. We asked: Given a 
group of 20 kindergarten children, can we establish a rank order based 
on our Gestalt test (GT) results? How would this rank order com- 
pare with the rank order obtained from standardized tests such as the 
Sangren Information Test (Sa), the Pintner-Cunningham Primary 
Mental Ability Test (PC), the Metropolitan Readiness Test (MR), 
and the Goodenough Draw-a-Man Test (DM)? How would it com- 
pare with the Teacher's Rating (TR) of the pupils in terms of their 
functioning in kindergarten and their readiness for first grade? The 
teacher's rating of the pupils was taken as the validating criterion. It 
is based on a composite judgment of achievement, ability, and per- 
sonal maturity. The rating was made early in June, one week before 
the end of the kindergarten year. All five tests were given within an 
interval of five months: the Sa in the middle of January, the DM in 
February, the GT in May, the MR and the PC in the first days of 
June. The results are given in Table 1. 

In some cases the Gestalt Test rank order approximates the teacher’s 
rankings much better than do ranks derived from scores on the stand- 
ardized tests; in other cases, ranks derived from a standardized test 
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score are closer (Table 1). There is quite a fluctuation of positions 
but the Gestalt Test appears to estimate readiness better than any of 
the four standardized tests. Examination of Table | reveals: 


_: 


compared with the Sa, the GT is closer to TR in 11 cases, equally close in 
compared with the PC, the GT is closer to TR in 12 cases, equally close in 
compared with the MR, the GT is closer to TR in 7 cases, equally close in 
compared with the DM, the GT is closer to TR in 14 cases, equally close in 


ao», » bo 


Another way of examination is to eliminate the fluctuation of ranks 
by establishing the mean for each child on tests 1-4 (though some re- 
searchers will object to averaging ranks arithmetically ) and comparing 
it with the position of the child on the Gestalt Test and the teacher's 
ranking. Table 1 shows that in 11 of 20 cases the score on the Gestalt 
Test is nearer to the teacher’s rating than is the mean of the other four 
measures. In one case (86) mean, Gestalt Test and teacher's rating 
are the same. Thus, for these children the predictability of the Gestalt 
Test in terms of readiness is better than the mean of the four stand- 
ardized tests. 

If the 20 cases are ranked according to the means of the four 
measures and this rank order is correlated with the teacher's ratings, 
the coefficient is .68. The Gestalt Test has a correlation with the Teach- 
ers ratings of .81. For the other test the correlations are in descending 
order: .82 for the Sa, .72 for the MR, .52 for the PC, and .40 for the 
DM.* 

Reviewing the statistical evidence we can say that the diagnostic 
value of the Gestalt Test has been well established for this group.t 
we wish to point out, however, that in other cases the correlation co- 
efficient with teacher's rating may be higher or lower than in this 
sample. This may be true especially from first grade levels on and in 
situations where scholastic achievement plays a much greater role than 
in kindergarten and in our sample with which the teacher used a 
composite measure of achievement, ability and general maturity. Too 
many factors enter into achievement and a teacher's judgment (two 
major variables) for which the Gestalt Test is no measure. Home in- 
fluences, motivation, personal enhancing or conflicting factors in 
teacher-child or child-group interaction are hard or impossible to pre- 
dict on the basis of this test alone (and of any other test )—factors, 
however, which are vitally important in determining school achieve- 
ment, functioning and “success” as performances different from ability 
and maturity levels. Important as this observation is, it does not dimin- 

* In two other studies *» ** we had much higher correlations, .69 and .77. 

+ This group was selected because it was the only one for which comparable 
data were available at the time this study was done. Since then more data have 
been gathered which will be reported in the near future. 
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ish the value of the Gestalt Test as an estimate of bio-psychic readiness 
for school. This bio-psychic readiness is, of course, only the individual 


side in the complex readiness phenomenon which we conceive as 
functional inter-related unity of subject-object or individual-task orie 
tation; more specifically, as multidimensional, functional potentiali 
in relation to multidimensional task requirements in school.’ 
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The outstanding feature of the correiations is the same, high cor- 


relation coefficient for both the Gestalt and Sangren Tests with teac 


TABLE 1 
Rank orders of 20 kindergarten children on the Sangren, Pintner-Cunningham, 
Metropolitan Readiness, Draw-a-Man tests as compared with positions on the 
Gestalt Test and Teacher’s Ratings 
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iness | er's ratings. This deserves further discussion because of its scientific 
dual | and practical implications. 
asa Ph Results of a previous study ? in which the Sangren Test was cor- 
rien- | related with teacher’s ratings and with five other readiness tests, 
ality _ showed that not only was the Sangren Test first in relation to teacher's 
' rating (along with the number readiness subsection of the Metropoli- 
cor- | tan Test, which is in line with the statistical evidence of the present 
ach- © study) but also underlying the Sangren Test as indicators of readiness 
seemed to be the child’s ability to conceptualize, to abstract, to dis- 
criminate, to analyze, to synthesize, and to differentiate forms, symbols 
and ideas—in addition to the more obvious measurement of a child’s 
| knowledge and comprehension of the world in which he lives. This 
_ is a conclusion inferred from the significant correlation (above the 1% 
} level) of the Sangren to Number Readiness, .85; to DM, .67; to Picture 
R Judgment, * .65; to PC, .83; to Monroe Visual Ability, .75. To quote 
1 from the previous study: “The child who is likely to be ready for school 
. a will be one who, even before he enters kindergarten, has developed 
<8 considerable knowledge and comprehension of the world in which he 
3 | lives, and who has an understanding of the meaning of words to de- 
, 4 Scribe that world. Furthermore, the ability to abstract runs strongly 
—— | through the most predictive tests. Both the Sangren and the Number 
? Readiness Tests require conceptual ability. This is also an element in 
the ability to draw complex, highly differentiated figures and objects. 
- | Another important quality measured by these tests is the ability to dis- 
criminate and analyze forms, i.e., to recognize similarities and differ- 
ences between objects, forms, numbers, symbols, and so forth.” In 
te, other words: the readiness indicators mentioned are common under- 
— | lying factors measured in the Sangren and in these other tests, as sug- 
gested through the high inter-correlation coefficients. Now, knowing 
~ 2 that tests 1-4 (Table 1) in our present study are identical with the 
—— tests used in the earlier research and considering the correlations for 
the Sangren and the Gestalt Tests, the premise is advanced that these 
{tests actually measure the same life experiences and abilities, expressed 
~—— | in different ways. Both seem to be composite measures of the mani- 
| fest as well as of the underlying factors indicating readiness. This 
) can be readily understood. Perception and conceptual differentiating 
-" thinking as measured by the Gestalt Test and readiness as measured 
_._ | by the Sangren Test, both develop through constant interaction be- 
tween the individual and his environment, through accumulation and 
incorporation of knowledge and meaning. Along with this develop 
' increasing bio-psychic differentiation and increasing ability to dis- 
criminate forms, to analyze, to abstract, and to synthesize. Seen in 
this perspective the Sangren and the Gestalt Tests are, in a sense, like 
~ * Casually collected drawings interpreted for readiness.”: 1 
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hand and glove, content and form, both expressive of readiness. Con- 
tent, life experiences, knowledge, concepis, insight, etc., must undergo | 
a constantly changing, forming, re-shaping, gestalting process which 





gives it clarity and Praegnanz; forms, on the other hand, need the | 
content of life experiences in order to develop from chaotic diffuseness © 
to precisely perceived and differentiated Gestalten. The one will not § 
happen nor does it exist without the other. Content needs form, form | 
needs content. In this sense, Sangren and Gestalt Test, seemingly un- ; 
related, are both equally expressive and indicative of readiness. They { 
support and implement each other in their diagnostic and predictive | 
value. Obviously they can stand for each other in terms of what they | 
measure. But in terms of practicality, there is one big difference: it / 
takes an average of 90 minutes to administer the Sangren with its six © 
sections on nature study, numbers, vocabulary, social sciences, house- } 


hold knowledge, language and literature, and it requires two sessions, | . 


| pet 


i 


each long enough for the child to be on the verge of tiredness. It takes 
three to eight minutes to give the Gestalt Test! 


Another advantage of the Gestalt Test is that in the main it isa) . 


non-verbal test. Its components, however, are composed of factors 
which are relevant to language development and intellective thinking. , 
The functional relationship is readily seen between what the Gestalt © 
Test purports to measure and what is required in school subjects such 
as reading, writing, number work, art work, and even spelling, al- 
though spelling is not directly measured. Also, high achievement in 
form analysis and reproduction is unthinkable without a high degree 
of ability to pay attention to task requirements. If we add that the 
Gestalt Test is a measure of attitude toward reality and of task orienta- 
tion, as we have emphasized and as Pascal and Suttell '* stress for the 
Bender-Gestalt Test, then we get an idea of the multidimensional scope 


ti 





a measure of personality development, learning, and readiness for 
school. 


DISCUSSION 


The functional relationship of the Gestalt Test to requirements in | 


) 


learnings is clearly described and strongly emphasized in recent pub- i 


school subjects such as reading, writing, spelling, number and art work 
can easily be seen. The role of perceptual discrimination in all these 


lications by Frandsen,* Causey,® and Goins.'° 


The role of motor skill in such a test needs discussion. This con- | 


troversial question comes up almost as often as the test is given.* One 
may ask: Would it not be possible that a person perceives a Gestalt but 


*I am grateful to my associate, Dr. Rachel Weddington, for her constant 
challenge in this matter. 


and the central position which the Gestalt Test seems to hold as } 
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Con. ' cannot reproduce it? Undoubtedly, there is danger in assuming that 
non-reproduction of a Gestalt indicates non-perception and non-com- 
“hich prehension. Careful observation during the test situation however, 
1 the | should enable us to find out whether there was lack of motivation or 
“Ness © emotional blocking which prevented reproduction in spite of possible 
I not § comprehension. We know that mongoloids can perceive but can do 
no gestalting, certainly not insofar as management of symbols is con- 
y ul) cerned. Also, it is thinkable that a child could verbally describe what 
They § he sees but still not draw it, in which case it would be clear that 
ctive § comprehension took place. A question which experience can easily 
they \ answer is: Are there any children who perform poorly on the Gestalt 
®: It! Test yet learn adequately in the school situation? Among the many 
S SIX > hundreds of children tested we know of one such case. And there is 
use: } the question how pertinent past experience is to reproducing. What 
10S, | about a child who has not had much experience in using crayons or 
‘akes pencils to develop motor skills? These are legitimate questions yet the 
__ } literature *: '*: 1 2° clearly shows that perceptive and connative factors 
IS 4 are decisive. “Once the perceptual task is organized the motor re- 
ctors ; sponse follows with almost violent directness.” * ” *°° “The skill is de- 
cing. | veloped by the drawing, not the drawing by the skill.” °°.” 2°° Factors 
stalt ) which must be checked, however, are faulty vision or farsightedness, 
such # both of which may prevent a child from doing well on the Gestalt 

, al- Test and in school, especially in reading and writing. 
it in The question has been asked whether a child who is at a C level 
gree | at the time the test is given can develop to B and A-performances. 
the | The answer is yes, because this development is largely a maturational 
nta- | process (Fig. 5). C-performances would correspond to an early de- 
"the velopmental stage; B-performances would indicate a more advanced 
“Ope | stage; and, A-performances would correspond to the end stage of 
1 as ) this continuum. Some children reach these levels earlier, others later, 
for depending upon their personality structure, their potentialities and the 
life experiences which develop their potentialities.*: ‘1 2°?! Un- 

| published studies have provided additional confirmation. 

; Based on such thinking, Kern and others set up controlled ex- 
Sin | periments in which some children at the C level were admitted to 
vork j school at the regular schoo! entrance time, while others were not ad- 
hese { mitted. Underlying such a procedure is the assumption of a nutrient 
environment giving the withheld child more time and opportunities 
for further maturation. But in all likelihood there is no environment 
which would be so poor that it would not provide opportunities for 
perceptual and conceptual development and some added life experi- 
j ences. When admitted half a year or a year later, 75 per cent of the 
| C group were then in the A or the B group when they again were 
tested; the rest (25%) had remained on the C level. These children 
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admitted later did much better and were much happier in school than 
the C level control children who were admitted at regular school en- 
trance time and failed first grade in most cases because they were not 
ready for school and could not meet school demands. 

Those experiences suggest that there is value in repeat experiments 
with our Gestalt Test (a) for the study of progress by a child in his 
perceptual and conceptual development over an extended period of 
time and (b) for determining early and late maturers. The test can 
be given before school entrance to study perceptual development, 
maturation and learning in the life space of the home and their effect 
on a child’s readiness when admitted earlier or later than the regular 
school entrance time. A second testing half a year after the first would 
show the progress made in perceptual and conceptual development. 
Experiments prior to school entrance would, of course, have to be 
conducted with the consent of the parents. The results would have 
implications regarding school admission and guidance programs di- 
rected toward the best possible assistance of parents and teachers in 
developing a child’s potentialities to the fullest and in relation to school 
demands. It should not be overlooked, however, that the school has 
a definite commitment to make a child ready who is not ready, as much 
as this can be done in view of the persistent power of genes and of 
the limited possibilities for change.* Yet further research probably 
could find ways to avoid some of the frustrations and failures con- 
nected with present day school practices and provide for healthier, 
less threatened development in particular children. 

Looking for ways to improve our instrument, the following possi- 
bilities emerge: To further test some of the basic assumptions, ex- 
plicit or implicit. For instance, perceptual differentiation, analysis 
and synthesis, at various levels of maturity and their relation to per- 
sonality development, achievement and school demands; the relation- 
ship of perceptual differentiation on the test to emotional and social 
perception of a child in his behavior in school; to produce further 
evidence for the thesis that as described and interpreted the A 
group is clearly ready for school, the B group partially ready and 
the C group unready; to find the best validating criterion against 
which to check readiness as estimated through our Gestalt principles. 
Further, to develop the Gestalt Test toward more preciseness in 
measurement and refinement of interpretation and technical manage- 
ment, both the number section and the dots and sentence copying. It 
is not the purpose of this presentation to emphasize technicalities in- 
volved with standardization of the test. 

We have described ways of qualitative and quantitative evaluation 
of performances. A valuable attempt toward quantification has been 
made by William Vieweg **: ** with the assistance of Rebecca Badger. 
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The method of quantitative scoring he developed has been used in 
several hundred cases and offers opportunity for extension and wider 
application. 

To arrive at a still more satisfactory method for both qualitative 
and quantitative evaluation, and both methods are equally necessary, 
is one of our most important tasks. It includes examination of the 
discriminatory power of the test at the lower and upper extremes as 
well as of the discriminative power of the scoring system as used to 
now. This means that further work must examine the adherence of 
performances on the test to our theoretical construct, to determine 
reliability and validity. Sex and race differences must be examined 
as well as the effectiveness of the test in schools of different orienta- 
tion in goals and methods. Such findings might have serious implica- 
tions for curriculum builders. Questions like the following must be 
asked: Can visual perception be trained? Do high scores predict high 
achievement? Are they indicative of an earlier predisposition? What 
is the relationship of high or low achievement on the test to in- 
telligence? To mental age? Are intelligence and perception inter- 
dependent or relatively independent factors? Is visual perception a 
primary mental ability? 

One direction toward more preciseness in measurement and re- 
finement of interpretation and management, especially of the dot and 
sentence copying, could be similar to the way Bender! applied her 
rather detailed criteria, or to ways by which Pascal and Suttell 
Townsend,” and Harriman '* used Bender’s criteria, some of them for 
varying populations and age groups, healthy and disturbed ones. These 
authors and others *: '4: 1° ?° postulated, as we do, and supplied evi- 
dence that form perception is a function of maturation,* that is, of 
chronological age, and, as Townsend emphasizes, even more so of 
mental age. Therefore, when the end level of preciseness or true-to- 
reality perception is reached, a Gestalt test no longer has a discriminat- 
ing function for “normal” people. This end level depends on the degree 
of difficulty of the perceptual-conceptual task, the discriminating 
power of the test and its interpretation. The age at which our test 
loses its discriminating value seems to be around seven or eight, while 
the Bender and most other Gestalt tests become more discriminating at 
higher age levels due to their high demands on perceptual and per- 


*In addition to being a function of maturation, form perception is also, 
especially among adults, a typological function. People differ in color-form pref- 
erence, f. i., and even among the form-preferring group there are types of persons 
who are much more gifted than others in creating and analyzing forms, in dis- 
covering details, similarities and differences, omissions, additions, smallest changes, 
etc. While experience and training may help to improve these skills, it does not 
eliminate basic typological differences. 
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sonality development or due to personality deviation from healthy, 
normal behavior. 

The most appropriate level for giving the Gestalt Test is kinder- 
garten and early first grade. If administered at the nursery age, the 
test allows discovery of the advanced child. If administered in the 
later part of first grade, lack of good performance would seem to 
signify rather slow development, mental retardation, or serious emo- 
tional or visual disturbance in the child. All of our samples show 
that it is possible to grade performances in almost infinite variations 
from the scribbling stage (usually at ages three or four) all the way 
to the mature, adult-like perception and reproduction of forms. In 
its present stage of development the test can be applied by almost 
every psychologist and classroom teacher. Performances could, how- 
ever, be classified into many more levels of maturity than was done 
with the three groups A, B, C. It would seem that techniques used 
for the interpretation of drawings in relation to personality develop- 
ment 1%: 15, 16, 17,20 may offer welcome aid for a refinement of our in- 
strument. 

The clinical psychologist will be interested in children’s behaviors 
in the test situation, to study the processes that occur and thereby 
learn about personality dynamics and traits. Interpretation of behavior 
and product in terms of either general immaturity or emotional or 
mental disturbance will be a special challenge to him. Difficult as 
this is, we have already some evidence that this can be done. Our 
samples suggest the advisability of developing instruments for the 
diagnosis of deviant personality expression. The diagnosis of emotional 
and intellectual components of personality development should further 
be possible by applying thinking and techniques used in scientific 
graphology. 

Observations made during the test situation were mentioned earlier 
as important for qualitative analysis af overt behavior and inferred 
inner processes. In conjunction with observations in the classroom, 
teacher's ratings, case studies and test performances other than our 
Gestalt Test, the value of our criteria used for diagnosis and prognosis 
can be checked and further validated. The refined technique, of course, 
should be used only by persons specifically trained in the use and 
interpretation of the test. 


SUMMARY 


A new Gestalt Test is introduced as a specific technique for measur- 
ing readiness for school. A theoretical interpretation has been offered 
of the underlying factors which seem to warrant this type of test in- 
formation. The major concept is that perceptual-conceptual develop- 
ment is a main agent in personality development, learning and readi- 
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ness for school. As a result of the constant interaction with environ- 
ment, the organism becomes increasingly differentiated. This leads 
to increased power of perceiving, conceptualizing and gestalting. 
Thus, the ability to incorporate experiences, to perceive forms, physical 
and mental, to discriminate, analyze, and synthesize expresses the 
maturity level of the organism and is measured through our Gestalt 
Test as indication of readiness for school. The increasing ability to 
pay attention to color, form, size, space, cause and number relation- 
ships is an important feature of preschool development. Illustrations 
of test performances are given and interpreted for children at various 
levels in their maturational process and readiness for school. The 
relevance of the test to achievement and functioning in school is dis- 
cussed. 

We found that among the instruments used in our comprehensive 
readiness project for testing readiness, the Sangren Information Test 
and the Gestalt Test sampled best what the child has absorbed from 
previous life experiences and from interaction with the self and the 
non-self. We feel that the Gestalt Test is specifically expressive of the 
child’s perceptual and conceptual thinking, of his ability to abstract, 
to analyze, to differentiate, to synthesize, and of the child’s relation to 
reality in general and the reality of school demands specifically. The 
degree to which these processes are possible would seem indicative of 
readiness and would allow children to be classified into groups which 
are ready, unready, or partially ready for school. Through further 
development of techniques, it is very probable that our instruments can 
become noticeably refined for purposes of diagnosis, prognosis and 
guidance in cases of normal as well as of deviant development. 

The advantage of the test over many others lies in the fact that it 
is focused on a principle agent of personality development and learn- 
ing: perception and conceptualization; that it takes only three to 
eight minutes to administer it; that giving and interpreting the test 
is not too difficult and can be learned by practically every teacher 
and psychologist. 
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CHILD DEVELOPMENT ARTICLES IN 
POPULAR PERIODICALS 





CHARLENE D. PALMER‘ 


Only a limited number of persons study child development while 
they are in school. A few attend classes during the first pregnancy, and| 
some are able to enroll their children in nursery schools which have} 
required classes for the parents. Even those who do have some type) 
of formal education in child development rely upon articles in popular 
periodicals for additional information. Educators interested in the 
dissemination of child development knowledge need some indication 
of the degree to which popular magazines are relating this informa- 
tion. 
Three studies! * 4 have been made of periodicals published from 
1903 to 1945. In an investigationt seeking further information on this} 
subject the child development articles published in the 1953 issues 
of monthly periodicals were surveyed and their contents compared for} 
reliability with selected books on the subject. 

Criteria for the selection of the periodicals were: the magazine pub- 
lishes articles about children; and, the magazine has a relatively wide 
circulation throughout the United States and is available at news 
stands. Of 33 monthly magazines, the 10 listed in Table 1 were se- 
lected. 


TABLE 1 ' 


Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL 
Livinc For YouNc HOMEMAKERS f 
PARENTS MAGAZINE 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
Woman’s HoMe CoMPANION | 


BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 

Country GENTLEMAN 

FARM JOURNAL 

Goop HousEKEEPING 

House BEAUTIFUL 1 
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Articles were selected from the 1953 issues of the 10 periodicals if } 
they (1) pertained to child development; (2) were not concerned with 
children’s parties, room arrangements, interior decoration, current 
fashions, children’s recipes, or similar areas dealing with “doing for 
the child”; and, (3) were not fiction for or about children. By checking 


* Professor of Home Economics, University of California, Santa Barbara. 
+ Palmer, Charlene Darr. A Secondary School Curricular Investigation on 
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TABLE 2 


Child Growth and Development. Doctoral disseration on file at the University of § 


Missouri Library, 1957. 
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each magazine page, 147 articles were obtained which met these re. 
quirements. 

Each article selected was summarized and classified according to 
major topics (Table 2). The classification is not one generally accept. 
able for division of child development subject matter but seemed to 
be the one best suited to the group. The term “child development’ 
was used rather broadly but all of the topics are self-explanatory ey. 
cept two—‘“Behavior Problems” and “Selecting for Children.” Be. 
havior problems were crying, thumbsucking, eating dirt and sleeping 
Articles classified under selecting for children were about books, rec- 
ords, and toys. 

Magazine articles on the child’s relationship with other family 
members, emotions, feeding, physical growth and development, medi- 
cal problems, and selecting for children, were 64 percent of the total. 
Although the largest number of articles found in the study was pub- 
lished in Parents’ Magazine, no articles pertaining to nursery school 
appeared in the 1953 issues of that periodical—yet it was the only 
one that included compilations of some of the latest research findings. 

Good Housekeeping presented the greatest number of articles on 
Children’s Clothing and the two House Beautiful articles involved 
selecting for children. More magazines published articles on Child’ 
Relationship with Other Family Members than for any other topic. 

A list of 11 books on child development that seemed outstanding 
was sent to eight persons who were teaching child development in a 
recognized college or university but were not authors of any of the 
books. Of the 11 books listed seven were approved by five or more 
of the eight teachers. Of these, six were texts for college courses. The 
books were published from 1949 to 1955. 

The behavior problems discussed in the magazines were feeding; 
eating dirt; thumbsucking; crying; nail biting; quarreling; sleepless- 
ness; toilet training; rocking, head banging, and head rolling; tics; 
and, tongue sucking and regurgitation. (As many as eight problems 
were treated in one magazine article.) The articles seemed to agree 
that they were problems and so treated them but the approved books 
agreed that a behavior deviation is not a problem until prolonged and 
severe and that at a specific age a mild degree of manifestation is well 
nigh universal, which may be interpreted as meaning that certain 
types of behavior problems occur as a result of sheer growth and ap- 
pear at certain ages in most children. This is in accord with two princi- 
ples of child development upon which the authors of the “approved 
books agreed—“Each developmeutal stage has traits characteristic 
of it,” and, “Every child normaily passes through each of these major 
stages of development.” 

The books seemed to agree about the average age at which the 
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child is likely to walk, talk, and develop similar abilities; however, 
agreement was very limited upon the “ages and stages” which are 
regarded by the average layman as behavior problems. 

The books agreed about the period of physiologic anorexia, and 
one magazine article included a description of this stage which often 
appears during the second and third years. The child’s loss of appetite 
due to slowed growth rate causes many feeding problems to begin 
simply because the parents fail to realize that the child does not need 
as much food as previously. 

The books and the article also agreed that feeding should never 
be forced. According to the books, if feeding is forced, the child is 
likely to become upset emotionally; and emotions affect the activity 
of the digestive juices. 

The books and one article agreed that children go on food jags 
or binges. 

According to others of the selected articles, feeding problems do 
not develop if the child is handled properly. A description of how to 
handle a child properly was not given. The books agreed that other 
eating problems are the result of a cause, but there was no agreement 
upon the exact cause for a specific problem. 

According to a magazine article the best and absolutely necessary 
approach to the problem of eating dirt is proper supervision. “A quiet 
statement that dirt, fuzz, and the like are not for eating . . . and the 
offer of a cracker or a piece of fruit to nibble helps. . . . A check should 
be made to make sure that the child is getting enough of the right 
kind of food. .. . The mother should try to be with him more than 
usual for a while, so that she can gradually train him away from this 
type of behavior.” But according to the books, eating dirt is dependent 
upon mastery of focusing the eyes upon small articles, the ability to 
pick up tiny objects, and coordination required to put the hands to 
the mouth. The books agreed that activities of this type are the result 
of several patterns of learning and a natural practicing of these new 
learnings which in themselves are thoroughly desirable. A change in 
the degree of maturity of the child will gradually eliminate this be- 
havior. 

The books and magazines agreed that thumbsucking in small 
babies should not be considered a behavior problem, since sucking 
is an instinct. They also agreed upon the reasons for thumbsucking: 
insufficient feeding in infancy, inadequate satisfaction of the sucking 
impulse, and unsatisfied craving for affection. They agreed further 
that the cause of thumbsucking must be discovered to stop the habit 
and strongly disapproved any form of aggressive efforts to stop thumb- 
sucking. 

The article and books agreed that crying, nail biting, quarreling, 
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sleeplessness, and toilet training problems were the result of a cause; 
but the “approved” books did not agree upon the exact causes or solu- 
tions for these problems. 

Only one articie and three books included rocking, kead banging, 
and head ro!ling; all agreed that the cause of these mannerisms is uot 
known but the child will “outgrow” them. 

Tics are usually a sign of emotional stress according to two books 
and one article. They agreed that if the cause is found and removed 
the tics will disappear. 

Tongue sucking and regurgitation were mentioned in only one 
book and one article’ Research was not reported. Tue contents ot the 
two did not disagree but thev did not inciude the same material. 


NUTHITICGN 

Although nutrition was not a topic of classification, 14 articles 
included nutrition material. Ten of these articles were classified under 
Feeding; four, under Prenatal Development. 

Statements about nutrition during pregnancy in the articles were 
in agreement with principles given in the books. Nutritional! intake 
was more detailed in the books; however, the magazines emphasized 
the caloric intake and weight gain of the pregnaat woman. The arti- 
cles mentioned liquid intake, whereas this was omitted from the 
books. According to one article, “it is absolutely essentiai that the 
expectant mother drink enouyh liquids, at least eight glasses of fluid 
every day. Anything thet can be poured from one container into an- 
other is fluid—water, soup, tea, coffee, or even beer or wine.” These 
statements seem to imply that intoxicating drinks may be included in 
the eight glasses of fluid each day. Only one “approved” book, written 
by a psychologist, mentioned the affect of alcohol upon the fetus, 
citing research studies which indicate that alcoholic beverages have a 
detrimental influence upoa the unborn child. 

Accordiag to one article, “floridation of the drinking water in the 
community helps to prevent tooth decay.” Only one “approved” book, 
a text used in several medical colleges, mentioned the [then] rela- 
tively new discovery of fluorine. The authors, two physicians, reported 
that the “exact role has not been found.” - 


SUMMARY 


Considerable agreement was found among 147 articles published 
in 10 popular monthly magazines and seven “approved” child develop- 
ment books. Although several statements published in the magazines 
were not included in at least four of the seven books, many of the 
statements were included in some of the books. In a few cases state- 
ments made in the magazines were not in any of the books. Practically 
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all of the magazine articles seemed to contain broader statements than 
the books. Many times vague statements were included in the maga- 
zines. Outright divergence was found in only one instance—the intake 
of alcoholic beverages by the pregnant woman. 

Some magazines treated certain behavior as a problem, whereas the 
authors of the “approved” books cited research to show that certain 
activities in the early stages are actually typical of many children in 
the United States at a particular age. 
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Book Reviews 


THE Pusiic ADMINISTRATION OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS, (Second Edition.) Van 
Miller and Willard Spalding. xv + 605 pages. World Book Company, Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York, 1958. $5.50 


Miller and Spalding write for those who would like to understand the proc- 
esses of school administration without becoming involved in the details of func- 
tion. There is little if any change in the orientation of this, the second edition of 
their book, the revision of which has been made in light of recent research in the 
area of school administration. The book treats school administration as the respon- 
sibility of the total citizenry. It deals with administration and with the relations 
that the various administrative positions bear to each other in the over-all process, 
rather than with isolated positions. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part One, presents an overview of 
schools in the United States with attention to their cultural role, their complexity, 
their activities, their problems, and the milieu in which they exist. The data 
used to support concepts are not as recent as they could be, but this does not 
detract from the book. The authors use the facts presented to support the ideas 
advanced. The legal and extra-legal status of education is presented in general 
terms as it needs to be. Part One has an especially fine section related to a 
job description of the nursery school, kindergarten, primary school, intermediate 
school, junior high school and the high school. 

In Part Two, broad treatment is given decision-making and execution of de- 
cisions in the operation and improvement of the schools. This part of the book 
is written in terms of what can and should be done and on what basis it should 
be done rather than in terms of who should do it. The emphasis is on the total 
task of school operation as the obligation of each community. Tasks discussed 
include planning and financing the educational program, personal policies, the 
evaluation of schools and many others. Stress is laid on the necessity of citizen 
understanding and awareness. The analysis of specific procedures is not pene- 
trating but perhaps such detailed explanations are not necessary in such a book. 

Part Three is devoted to the professional job of school administrators. The 
need for and beneficial outcomes of cooperative effort between the lay public 
and professional leaders is stressed. The organization of the professional staff in 
relation to the public function receives considerable attention. A theory of school 
administration which recognizes the importance of public education in a democ- 
racy is presented and discussed. An excellent bibliography is presented for those 
interested in pursuing further aspects of any problem. 

The authors’ analytical approach to the administration of public schools by 
the public fills a void in the literature of the field. It is indeed stimulating to 
read such a carefully worked out breakdown of the responsibility for, and the 
task of, administering schools. Lay citizens, school board members, P.T.A. mem- 
bers and school board advisory committee members will find the book worth- 
while for the insights it gives in relation to the actions of educators and com- 
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munities. Beginning teachers in all fields will find that the book will give them a 
better understanding of their role in the educative process in a democracy. 

The writer knows of no other book which so succinctly poses the problems 
and the actions involved in solving educational problems. The viewpoint, approach 
} and concepts advanced by Miller and Spalding are both useful and essential. 
They have made a distinct contribution to the literature in the field of school 
administration. The book merits the consideration of individual citizens and citizen 
groups as well as educators. 

Wittarp Fox 
Wayne State University 


AccRESSION. John Paul Scott. xi + 149 pages. The University of Chicago Press, 
1958. $3.75 


In this monograph, Dr. Scott has attempted “. . . to provide a clear picture 
of the problems of aggression and the possible solutions suggested by the newer 
discoveries in the basic biology and psychology of behavior.” This is a creditable 
aim. Research relating to both human and infra-human aggressiveness has pro- 
 liferated rapidly in recent years and to date no one has attempted a large-scale 
integration of the theoretical and empirical material in this area. Dr. Scott’s at- 
tempt at a synthesis is interesting and should prove valuable to a variety of 
professional people even though it falls somewhat short of success. 

The author defines aggression in terms of “fighting,” a behavioral concept. 
Such an approach has unquestionable scientific advantages over defining aggres- 
sion in terms of hostility, intent to injure, or ramifications of the death wish. 
However, Dr. Scott’s definition, along with many other current. conceptualizations 
of aggression, suffers a certain inadequacy due to its deemphasis of the motiva- 
tional and emotional components of destructive behavior. Also, while “fighting” 
may be a perfectly adequate behavioral rubric to apply to infra-humans, it seems 
to this reviewer to be less adequate when applied to the variety and subtlety of 
human aggression. 

Dr. Scott has recognized that in concentrating on fighting he has limited his 
field of investigation to the evil aspects of aggression. Even recognizing the 
necessity for space and organizational limitations, it is regrettable that problems 
of pro-social or defensive aggression are not discussed at greater length in this 
book. It is possible that had this been done clearer lines of distinction would 
have been drawn between “fighting” and “assertiveness,” “dominance” and “ag- 
gression,” etc. 

Probably the greatest strength of this volume is its clearly multidisciplinary 
approach to the study of aggressive behavior. Dehavior scientists and persons in 
the related professions seldom come across the vast comparative literature on ag- 
gression that has been accumulating in recent years (Dr. Scott himself is a zoolo- 
gist who has published numerous papers concerning aggressive behavior in various 
infra-human species.) It is useful to have this material condensed in one place. 
The literature dealing with genetic, physiological, social, and ecological factors 
relating to human aggressiveness is also reviewed and it is helpful to have this 
material in condensed form, too. 

The reviewer has two questions concerning this integrative treatment of the 
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literature. First, the review of the psychological literature on human aggression [ 


includes a highly selected group of papers and no mention is made concerning | 


criteria for their selection. Much important recent research is not discussed 
For example, the classic Yale monograph on frustration-aggression is adequate) 
and critically reviewed, but no mention is made of subsequent theoretical and 
empirical work relating to the Yale study. Contributions to frustration theoy 
by Doob and Sears, Levy, Maslow, Sargent, Brown and Farber are not mentioned 
in the text. Missing also is a variety of important empirical studies by Whiting, 
Whiting and Child, Yarrow, Wright, Lewin and associates, and Sears and asso- 
ciates, to mention only a few. 

The author’s synthesis of the comparative and physiological literature relat. 
ing to aggression is fascinating and provocative. The material of this kind that 
is discussed in the book forms a very strong argument for a broad, multi-discipl- 
nary approach in further studies of aggression. In addition, Scott’s summary of 
the comparative literature is a rich source of hunches, hypotheses and evaluative 
criteria that should be very useful for behavioral studies of human aggression. 


A second major criticism concerning Scott’s work is that no clear theory | 


concerning the development and dynamics of aggressive behavior emerges in this 
book. A learning theory approach receives perhaps the most emphasis, but the 
discussion is based on Pavlovian principles and the more sophisticated postulates 


of Hull and later behavior theorists is pretty much ignored. Miller's diversified | 


work relating to aggression receives practically no mention. As was indicated 
above, modern theories of frustration are not discussed; psychoanalysis is sum- 
marily dismissed. The absence of a cohesive theoretical approach to the study of 
aggression produces rather drastic results when one comes to a consideration of 
contemporary social problems. There may be considerable validity in Scott's 
summary statement: “The best scientific method for the control of undesirable 
aggression is that of passive inhibition, which means that you form a habit of 
non-fighting simply by not fighting.” It seems to this reviewer, however, that 
this is a pretty weak foundation for a set of very far-reaching social recommenda- 
tions. 
Wiitarp W. Hartup 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station 


State University of lowa 


Younc CHILDREN IN Hosprrats. James Robertson. 136 pages. Basic Books, New 
York, 1958. $3.00 


This book should contribute to the growing awareness of the emotional im- 
plications of a period of hospitalization on the young child. 

In this easy-to-read book, the writer, a psychoanalyst at the Tavistock Clinic 
in England, draws on some research studies but depends to a great extent on his 
own observations. He describes in some detail the three stages many young 
(under the age of four) children go through as they adjust to the hospital situa- 
tion. He descrives the initial resistance of the child to hospitalization, the defer- 
sive ignoring particularly in relation to the child’s mother when she comes to 
visit, and finally the “settling in” or surface adjustment to the hospital. That some 
children are far more disturbed than they appear when they are in the hospital 
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is pointed up through case study material including brief descriptions of the 
child’s behavior following hospitalization as well as description of behavior in the 
hospital. 

More than half the book is devoted to recommendations for minimizing the 
emotional hazards of hospitalization. Robertson recommends that mothers, even 
“anxious” mothers, should stay with the young child in the hospital. He suggests 
that the mother should not only be present but also assist in the care of the child. 
He feels that the mother can be of real emotional support to the child during 


painful treatment procedures. The author recognizes the fact that it is not possible 


for all mothers to leave their families to stay with the hospitalized child. He also 
recognizes that not all hospitals are ready to make such drastic changes in present 
practices. 

It is unfortunate that he does not emphasize the fact that in the care of 
each hospitalized young child the needs of the child, the needs of the mother 
and her family, and the special conditions in the hospital relating to the care 


' of this child will vary. Robertson also fails to recognize that the individuals car- 


ing for the child in the hospital are human and have a variety of feelings toward 
mothers. It seems fairly obvious that it is impossible to legislate acceptance of 
the mother in the hospital. Some mothers who feel unwanted in the hospital 
situation can be of little support to their children. Some hospitals are attempting 
to educate personnel caring for young children to accept mothers in the care of 
the children. Certainly Robertson’s book can make a contribution to this educa- 
tional program. 

The author has several recommendations for situations where the mother can 
not assist in the care of the child. One that seems quite logical in the light of what 
we have learned about conditions that facilitate the young child’s adjustment to 
the nursery school, is that nursing assignments be made by cases so that the 
child recognizes one nurse as “his” nurse. Considering the number of people 
needed in the care of the child, this is probably difficult to work out in actual 
practice. 

For long-stay hospitalization it is suggested that care could be given by 
women who are not nurses but foster mothers who live in and care for a family 
unit of children. The author points out, however, that the presence of a mother 
substitute will not prevent severe stress and the potential trauma of actual separa- 
tion, but other risks to the child’s emotional security will be minimized. 

Of special value for parent reading are the suggestions given for preparation 
of a child for going to the hospital. This chapter also prepares parents for child’s 
behavior in the hospital and following hospitalization. 

The writer is critical of our present attempts to comfort the child through 
volunteer workers in the hospital as well as through fleeting contacts with a 
variety of hospital personnel. He points out that the child under four needs the 
love of one or two persons he knows and that handling by a variety of persons 
only confuses the child. Some hospitals, however, have been able to arrange to 
have one volunteer to spend considerable time with a child. 

The training of doctors and nurses also comes in for criticism. The author 
notes that both nurses and doctors in training should study the development of 
children coupled with adequate practical experience with normal healthy chil- 
dren. In this country collegiate programs in nursing do include a course in child 
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growth and development as part of the curriculum. Probably most student nurse 
do not get enough practical experience with well children. As far as the reviewer 
can determine the criticism of the training of doctors is justified. 

This book should be read by parents and professional people working with 
young children and their families. It will be of special interest to members of 
the medical professions. The bibliography of fifty-five references will be useful 
to those wishing to do more reading in this area. To the reviewer, the thinking 
of the author about the needs of young children and the hazards of separation 
from the mother at an early age are sound. Some of the problems involved in 
applying the recommendations in this book in the modern, highly organized hos. 
pitals in the United States have been noted, and there are possibly others. If 
this book stimulates members of the medical professions and hospital administra- 
tors to continue in their search for ways of avoiding the emotional hazards of 
hospitalization to the young child, it will make a worthwhile contribution. 

RutH HIGHBERGER 


University of Tennessee 


PARENTAL AUTHORITY, THE COMMUNITY, AND THE LAw. Julius Cohen, Reginald 
A. H. Robson and Allen Bates. 301 pages. Rutgers University Press, Brunswick, 
New Jersey, 1958. $6.00 

This volume reports an intriguing pioneer work, which is an attempt to 
utilize social science methods and the law. What we have is social scientists and 
lawyers working together to “ascertain the extent to which the law is in agree. 
ment, or at variance, with community views” (p. 18). 

The writers feel that there is need for law-makers to assess the beliefs or, as 
they might say, the moral sense of the community. They raise the question as t 
whether or not there is a moral sense. Secondly, they aim to examine if hetero- 
geneity exists, to point out the areas of law in which views differ. The contr- 
bution, then, of this study is to furnish law-makers with clues as to whether the 
law is or is not consistent with the views of the population, and thereby to provick 
them with a more empirical basis upon which to make decisions regarding the 
enactment of new legislation or modifications of the old. 

They have selected a particular problem to study, using this as a demonstra- 
tion of their underlying purpose. They decided to examine the degree to whic! 
the law, in selective areas of parent-child relationship, agrees or disagrees with the 
view of the community. If differences exist, then they ask the question: what 
kinds of differences are there and what are the factors that lead to such differences 
—for example, is it a matter of sex or education or income? Further, they. are 
attempting to discover reasons given by people in the community for the various 
views they hold of the law. Finally, they want to discover the extent to which 
the findings of social science support “the judgment of the community concerning 
the consequences of the adoption or rejection of specific legal norms” (p. 18). 

The data upon which the research is based come from interviews of 86) 
respondents from twenty-two selected counties in Nebraska. An interview wa 
constructed in which the investigators attempted to get at three groups of ques 
tions. The first group concerns questions dealing with different aspects of parental 
authority over children. Each of them asks the respondent the extent to which 
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the law should permit or restrict parental authority. A second group of questions 
deals with the degree to which the law should or should not grant independence 
to the child in relation to its parents. And the third group deals with questions of 
financial responsibility. These questions, then, were asked of the respondents in 
a face-to-face interview. 

The authors describe their method in great detail as well as the background 
characteristics of the respondents. The subsequent sections of the book deal with 
a detailed analysis of each of the groups of questions that have been posed. 

This book is made up of a number of facts which are beyond the scope of 
this report to state in detail. But one illustration would demonstrate the degree 
of specificity the authors have taken. For example, on the topic “Does the com- 
munity think that the law should recognize different degrees of parental authority 
for boys as compared with girls?” They find that only a very small segment of 
the community feels that the law should be influenced by the sex of the child. 
As they state, “The vast majority of the population agrees with the law that boys 
and girls should be treated alike by the law so far as choosing an education or 
career is concerned, and also in the matter of parents’ responsibility for financial 
assistance to indigent, emancipated children” (p. 111). Further detailed dis- 
cussion of this item goes on, showing how the respondents consider the differential 
or similar treatment of boys and girls. 

The authors are extremely consistent in the degree to which they give very 
detailed analyses of all their results and all the combinations. After such a report, 
the authors go on to point out the responses of the interviewees, who come from 
the different social backgrounds in the study, e.g., religions, urban-rural, etc. 
Some of these may be of interest. For example, on the willingness to have the 
law restrict parental authority over the child, the authors find, “the most con- 
sistent and marked difference of opinion on this issue was between Protestants and 
Catholics, where we found the former more willing to restrict parental authority 
over the child than the latter in all areas covered in our interview schedule” 
(p. 160). 

After a discussion of these specifics, the authors also present the reasons that 
people give for their views. This is a rather interesting section, in which we find 
the population giving various types of bases for the particular view held. One 
of the interesting findings here is that a high proportion of tautologies was obtained 
for all items. The authors also report that there was a persistent feeling against 
the intrusion of law in areas which were thought to be the power domain of the 
parent. 

These are but tid-bits of findings that are spread throughout this book. 

A summing up of the research and the perspective offers very interesting 
material for anyone interested in the relationship between the law and social 
science. The authors tend to make the case for the need for law-makers to tap 
the moral senses of a community in order to develop a more judicious law. They 
pose the question of the reliability of such social science data and, from the 
reviewer's point of view, face the issue squarely. The argument that even though 
the social science approach is somewhat crude, nevertheless it is a far cry from 
the very primitive non-empirical orientation currently used by law-makers when 
they report a community feeling. 

In the concluding observations, thé authors almost ask whether or not they 
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have succeeded in the objectives they have set out to achieve. From the 

viewer's point of view, the answer is an emphatic “Yes.” Although this book 

not the most interesting to read, since it is written in a rather heavy, descriptive 
and somewhat tedious style, the basic material and the tabular presentations offered 
are of considerable importance for those who are trying to understand two types 
of problems: (1) the whole problem of a community morality; and (2) the 
specific facts uncovered relevant to what parents expect from the law in regand; 
to the parent-child relationship. | 

The appendices are gold-mines of data, giving all the necessary information 
for the reader, including a complete interview schedule and geographic distribu 
tions of the population. 

The statistical treatments are simple and are such that would not create diffe 
culty for most readers, 

This book demonstrates a very valuable connection between law and soci 
science which, if our “enlightened” law-makers could learn to appreciate, perhaps 
many legal developments would be more realistically based relevant to the com 
munity wishes and expectancies. — 
The Merrill-Palmer School 


Book brief 


THe ALcoHoL LANGuAGE With a Selected Vocabulary. Mark Keller and John 
Seeley. 32 pages. Brookside Monograph No. 2. University of Toronto Press, 1958 


Chapter two of this work is a selected vocabulary of terms applied to varioug 
phenomena recognized within the field of alcoholism. The authors couple wit 
each term its one or several meanings as discovered in the literature of the field 
Thus they aim to facilitate communication between the specialists from man 
scintific disciplines and professional backgrounds who work in this area. : 

Chapters one and three are discussions—the one by Mr. Keller, of the Yalé 
Center of Alcohol Studies, the latter by Mr. Seeley of the Alcoholism Research 
Foundation of Ontario—of certain of the problems with which the lexicographe 
must come to grips in relation to any work. For example, should he aim to mak 
his lexicography an ideal one, authoritative in the field it purports to cove 
Should he, rather, seek to impart through it the general usage(s) current amon 
workers and students actually in the field? 

For chapter two, this little book might usefully be on the desk of everyon 
who deals directly or indirectly with alcoholism and research about it. Lexicogs 
raphers and others interested in the means and process of communication would 
also find the work of interest, particularly for chapters one and three. 








